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PREFACE 


According to the latest method advocated by 
educationists, a language textbook for detailed 
study should provide the students with the various 
forms of prose written by standard authors with 
instructions and exercises for composition based 
on that particular form. The study of the text and 
composition should be co-ordinated ina manner 
that the student will be gradually equipped witha 
working vocabulary to enable him to express him- 
self clearlyand ledto appreciate good literature, 
‘To aim at literature at this stage is to miss the way 
to language and literature both. Pave the way to 
language, and literature will take cate of itself. 


We have, therefore, in this Selection broken 
a new ground altogether and presented pieces, 
easy and simple, at the same time of great literary 
excellence, which represent some form of prose or 
other, beginning with the simplest, the Letter, 
proceeding through Narration, Description, Essay, 
Argument, Debate, Speech and ending in the 
Drama. 


These extracts are intended to serve as models 
for the students for their composition, and unlike 
similar selections, are capable of imitation. Some 
of them are with Indian background. 


While choosing the extracts we have 
scrupulously avoided Burke, Johnson, Lamb and 
other recognized masters of English prose, asthey 
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are ‘too difficult, too quaint and archaic ig! 
thought and speech for the present-day students. |" 


Each lesson is followed by Annotations 
Questions for Comprehension and Appre- 
ciation, Assignmerics or Subjects for Comp. * 
osition and Suggestion for Further Reading, | 
The body of the Text has been provided with Key | 
Questions to stimulate interest and make the | 
reading purposive. At the end of each passage! 
instructions have been given for mastering the 
particular form the extract represents. i 


— Editor | 


— — — — 


| 
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— se " s em Te 
; A LETTER $j : Ger krda jy 


| [Key-Question. What light. does this leiter throw on 
| the land and life of the pople of Persia ?] 
| : Gulahek, June 18, 1892. 


PL. 
uw fies 
E 


Dear Cousin Mine, 


4 


- existence, whom I should like to drag into this one : 
` and to guide whose spiritual Coming I will draw menthe 


«And others there are whom I remem- f 
ber yet not with regret butas one might remember JA o«m 


EM 


Mars 20 centuries ago. How,big the world is, Bi tl 


| how big and how wonderful !(Qtcomestomeas _ 


“ridiculously presumptuous that T should dare to & 


| carry my little personality half across it and boldly messur, 
1$ attempt to measure with it things for whichithas  / . ° 
! notable of measurements that‘can possibly applyjama_ 
So under protest I write to you of Persia : Í am not } 

me, that is my only excus¢,}I am merely pouring sao 
| -out for you some of what [have received during í T: 
1- the last two months. dr ces. f 

Well, in this country the men wear’ flowing 

robes of green and white and brown, the women ; 

lift the veil of a Raphael Madonna to look- at you gq 

as you pass ; wherever thereis water a luxuriant 


: vegetation springs up and whe; 


rethereisnotthere |. . 
18s nothing but stone. and desert. \Oh, the desert . 


` 
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snow-crowned and furrowed with the deep 
p courses of torrents. ` 


I never knew what a desert was till I came 
here; it is a very wonderful thing to see ;.and 
suddenly in the middle of it all, out of nothing, | 
out of a little cold water, springs up a garden. | 
Such a garden, trees, fountains, tanks, rosesanda j,, 
house in it, the houses which we heard of in fairy | 

ens»4 tales when we were little : inlaid with tiny slabs |), 
of Of looking-glass in lovely patterns, blue tiled ®» 
carpeted, echoing with the sounds of running, | 


| water and fountains. _ dap ladoman | 
Here sits the ehfianted prince,solemn, dignified’ 
clothed in long robes. He comes down to meet | 

you as you enter, his house is yours, his garden | 

Is yours, better still, tea and fruit are yours, so | 

Sm are his kalyans (but I think kalyans are a horrid | 
form of smoke, they taste to me of charcoal | 
"assist and nothing else)./ By the grace of God, | 
= a *1* ni 

your slave hopes that the health of your nobility?" 

is well. It is very well out of his great kindness. | 
Foch your frou sae carry itself on to this | 


N cushion ? [Your nitgnfficthée. sits and spends | 
mijten minutes in- onr fond compli fái | 
“Sx through an interpreter while ices are servedand | 
c (Coffee, after which you ride -home "refreshed, | 
3 charmed, and with many bléiiés on your fortu- | 
Tr nate heady And all the time your host was pro- 
MI bably a pérfect stranger into whose privacy yout : 
~ \had forced yourself in this unblushing way. y^? 
Jur anjy aC . RATA E 
E eae, we'have Ho héspitality in the west and no 
4" manners, I felt ashamed almost before the beggars - 
E CC-0. Jangamwadi,Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri E 
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Tke een. espe ar - 


aig veils of thé commonest women (now the veil is . 


„art the touchstone on which to try a women's toilette) 


i 
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ifn 
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DnA 
UCIS U Sr 


are far better put on than mine. A’ veil should 
fall from the top of your head to the sales of your atar 


c feet, of that I feel convinced, and it should not be ` 
wu transparent. J 
| „T= Say, is it not rather refreshing to the spirit to sro 
ix, lie in a hammock strung between the plane trees of 
^!» "the Persian garden and read the poems of Hafiz— f 


GIN tA 
PANPI yaya! at 


in the original, mark you—out of a book curiously &—* 
bound in stamped leather which you have bought 
in the bazaars. ‘That.is how I spend my’ mornings 

New . 
here; a stream murmurs past me which the Zoro- 
astrian gardeners guide with long handled spades tw 
into tiny sluices leading into the flower-beds all 
around]. - The dictionary which is also. in my 
hammock is not perhaps so poctic as the other 
attributes. teran- heh REE 


This also is pleasant : to come in at 7 o'clock 
in the morning after a two hours’ ride, hot and - 
dusty, and find one's cold bath-waiting for one; 
scented with delicious rose water, and after it an : 
excellent and longed-for breakfast spread in a 
tent in the garden. «147 : i 


In the garden there are big deep tanks where 
in the evenings between tennis and dinner I often 
swim in the coldest of cold water. Before we 
left Teheran when it was too hot tosleep,.I used . 
to go out at dawn and swim under the shadow of 
the willows. We were very glad to leave. Teheran - 

ara > ; 
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t 


though we liked the'house. It began. to be very * 


= 


l 


san stuffy and airless ; here, though we are only six | 


urat miles away, there is always air ; except perhaps 


between two and four in the afternoon when one | 


generally sleeps. We are much higher up and 
much nearer the hills and all round us are watered 


fields where the corn is almost ripe for cutting. | 
The joy of this climate ! I don't think an English: | 


summer will be very nice after it. 
Non I learn Persian, not with great energy, one does 


nothing with energy here. My teacher is a délight- | 


S* — fulold person with bright eyes and a white turban 
who knows solittle French (French is our medium 
|]. that he can neither translate the poets to me nor 


explain any grammatical difficulties. But we get | 


Dum 


rs1ju-on admirably nevertheless, and spend much of our 
time in long philosophic discussions carried on 

by mein French and by him in Persiap ets point 

of view is very much that of an oriéntal™ Gibbon, 

54 though with this truly oriental distinction, that 
77 he would never dream of acknowledging in words 
or acts his scepticism to one of his own countrymen: 

ic) -It would be tacitly understood between them,and 
neanaatheir ee cour would be continued on the basis 


t1— of perfect agreemen 


41 fication and promotes I should imagine, the best. 


of good manne 


Good bye, write to me and tell me how the 
world goes with you. 


— —— — 
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| Gertrude Bell 


————————— HOPED et a 


A'LETTER - i 7 
pen . EXPLANATIONS 


Madonna—(in Italian) means—My lady—Name of the 
Virgin M2ry —the motherof Christ. Madonna specially 
refers io the picture of statue or Madonna —the Virgin 

Mary. 

|| Raphael Madonna—Such ‘a picture by Raphael—the 

| celebrated Artist of the Middle ages. : 

Hafiz —Dersian poet who lived in the 14th Century belong- 
ing to the Sufi sect. His poems, short end lyrica], em- 
body the Sufi philosophy. 

^| .Zoroastrian—AÀ fire worshipper. Zorozster—or Zarathus- 

| tra is the name ofa religious teacher who lived about 
800 B. C. His followers are represented by the Parsees, 
The Parsees worship fire 2s the symbol of God. 

Gibbon—(1737-94) An English Historian famous for his 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

| . Bandying florid compliments —cxpressing compliments 

in a flowery language. 


COMPREHENSION 


1. How did the Persian noble receive the authoress ? 
2. What is a Persian garden like ? s 


APPRECIATION 
Ww odes 
Gertrude Bell westhe gifted deughterof SirHugh Bell. 
In 1913 she travelled alone, except for native guides, from 
Damascus by 2 circuitous route to Bagdad. At that time : 
she was the only woman traveller in Arabia. Herknowledge 
a of the East was invaluable in the complicated situation 
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produced by the Great Wer. She wes employed in Meso. | 
potamia in a diplomatic capacity and she drzfted a remarka. | 
ble state paper upon the political questions of that district? | 
Lord Birkenhead— | 
Note the easy, fluent and natural style of her letter, 
The vivid pen-portrait of thé Persian noble, the | 
beautiful description of the Teheran garden make | 
delightful reading. 53 
Evidently the present account refers to one of her earlier E 
visits to Persia, Remember when you write a letter ty) 
to be natural as if you are talking to a friend. E 
Once 2 mother advised her deughter how to write a | } 
letter. This advice you will find in the following verse; | 
‘Iwill give arule’, seid her mother, ‘my deer, 
Just think for a moment your sister is kere. | 
And what would you tellher ? consider an then, | 
Though silent your tongue, x | 
You can speak with your pen." 
ASSIGNMENT | 
: Write a letter to your friend telling him what you did, | 
the people you met and the places you visited during the 
Jast summer vacation. 


Before you proceed, carefully follow the instructions | 
given below. 
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WRITING A LETTER 


Before attempting to write a letter, as directed in the 


| previous lesson, letus learn how to write a letter. Itis easier 


! to express our thoughts inthe form ofa letter than in any 
| otherwzy. 


The best way towrite a letter is to write very much as 
we shouldtalk to a friend. Be just your natural self and your 
letter willbe both ezsy to write and delightful to reed. Take 
care, however, that you getthe letter into its proper form. 
Letter-writing, especially in Engilsh, hes some general 
principles in regard to form And zrrangement. Let'us 
consider these according to the parts which a letter consists of. 
The Heading — 

When we write letters, we must always begin them with 


our own address andthe date. The address should be put 
at the right hand top corner of the letter. 


The Salutation — 


The Salutation is the expression of politencss, respect or 
affection with which a letter opens. The opening words— 
My Dear Father, Dear Mohan, Deer Mr. Sinha, as the case 


may be—come next. Then the body or main part of the 
letter folJows. 


Ending— 
Last of all come the ending and the signature — 
‘Your affectionate’ to relatives (father, brother, sister, etc) 
"Yours sincerely’ to those you know well. 


“Yours faithfully’ to people you do not know very well— 
mostly used in busine:sletters. 
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'> THE SELFISH GIANT | 
A [Key-Question—What caused the Giant's garden a 

2nnniisturn bleak and barren ?| guf” ; 
Every afternoon, as they were coming from! 
school, the children. used to go and play in the 
Giant’s garden. m E | 
It was a large lovely garden, with soft green 
grass. (Here and there over. the grass stood! 
beautiful flowers like stars, and there, were twelve i 
5153355; Peach trees that in the spring-time broke out into" 
MA delicate blossoms of pink and’ pear], and in the! 1 
"7 . Autumn bore rich fruit. )The birds sat on the trees | ( 
| EM. and sang so sweetly that the children used to stop! § 


Jo" PL a and, N 


their games in order to listen to them. “How [^ 
happy wearehere !” They cired to each other. 8 
One day the Giant came back. He had been to £ 
visit his friend the Cornish offe, and had stayed: 
with him for.seven years. Alter the seven years: ; 
. Were over he had said all that he had to say, for his) 
AG conversation was jlimited, and he determined to) = 


` return to his own castle. When he arrived he saw |. 
children playing in the garden. Va 


“What are you doing here ?" he cried in 4| t] 

- gruff, voice; and the children ran away. "e d 

_ _ “My own garden is my own garden” said thes? 
- Giant ; “any one can understand that, and I will c 
` allow nobody to. play in it but myself”? So he built p 


a high wall all round it; and put upa notice-board. 8 


| Trespasers' will be Prosecuted. | — 
.  m—n - ' 


He was a very selfish Giant. 
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‘THE SELFISH GIANT II 
The poor children had now nowhere to play. 
« They tried to play on the road, but the road was 
‘ll very dusty. and full of hard stones, and they 
_ did. not like it.tThey used to wander round the 
m. high walls when their lessons were over, and talk 
he about the beautiful garden inside. ‘How happy 
| we were there. P` they said to each other. 
en — Thernthe Spring came, and all over the country 
od! there. were little. blossoms and little birds. Only 
ve in the garden of the SelfishGiant it was still winter. 
to The.birds did not care to sing in it as there were 
he nó children, and the trees forgot to blossom. 
es } Once a beautiful flower put its head out from the 
p. grass, but when it saw the notice-board it was so 
w) sorry for the children that it slippéd back into the 
n, ground again, and went off to sléepi(The only 
| people who were pleased were the Snow, .and the 
.Erost. "Spring-has forgotten this garden,” they 
cried, “šo we will live here all the year round.”?} 


| white cloak, and the Frost: painted all the trees 
| silver. | Then they invited the North Wind to stay 
| with them, and he came. He was wrapped in furs, 
| and he roared all day about the garden, and blew 


s The Snow covered up the grass with her great «- 


de 


4 the chimney-pots down.- “This is à delightful eis 


o 


"Spot." he said, ““Wemust.ask the Hail ona visit.” 
699. the Hail came. |Every' day for three hours he 
|| rattled on tne roof of the castle till'he broke: most 
3 of the slates,and then he ran round and round the / 
|| garden as fast as he could:go. He' was dressed 
| in gfy, and his breath was ice) | 


1 in coming," said the Selfish Giant, as he sat at the 
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“I cannot understand why the Spring is solate: ` 
y pring 


vA 


te. 
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window and looked out at his cold, white garden, 


“I hope there will be a change in the weather, 


"st 


But the Spring never came, nor the Summeg: 

The Autumn gave golden fruit to every garde w 

but to the Giant's garden she gave none. *He jb: 

too selfish,” she said. So it was always. Wintec 

ory there, and the North Wind and the Hail; and thcc 
Frost,and the Snow dancedabout through the trew 


One morning the Giant was lying awake in be ; 
when he heard some lovely music( It sounds“ 
so sweet to his ears that he thought it must b. 
aecy- the King's musicians passing by. It was real - 
3$ only a little linnet singing outside his window, bu W 
it was so long since he had- heard a bird sing i tl 
his garden that it seemed to him to be the mo tt 
beautiful music in the world. !Then the Hi? 
stopped dancing over his head, and the Nori! 
sie Wind ceased roaring, and a delicious pétfüme cam [1 
to him through the open ‘casement. ‘I believe th 
"Spring has come at last," said the Giant ; andh 4 


jumped out of bed and looked out. | 
What did he see ? ; 


| B 
i fr 


_ He saw a most wonderful sight. Through: b 
little hole in the wall the children had crept in, an rt 
they were sitting on the branches of the trees] n 
every tree that he could see there was a little chili Hu 
And the trees were so glad to have the childr P 
back again that theyhad covered thempaives wit o 

f 


lossoms, and were waving their atins gen: 


ly abor 1t 


. thechildren's heads. The birds were flying abo fi 
»*v and twittering with delight, and the flowers wel 


looking u 
It was a lovely ` scene, only in one corner it V 
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len ; ; dat rad ast. 

-"still winter. It was the farthest corner of the 

nggarden, and in it was standing a little boy. He 

le was so small that he could not reach up to the 

ejbranches of the tree, and he was wandering all 

around it, crying bitterly. The poor tree was still 

thcovered with frost and snow, and the North Wind 

re was blowing and roaring about it. Climb up ! 
little boy,” said the Tree, and it bent its branches. 
down as low as it could; but the boy was too tiny. s+- 
p. And the Giant’s heart melted as he looked out. 

iI} How selfish 1 have been !” he said; “now I know 

by Why the Spring would not come here. I will put 

„į that poor little boy on the top of the tree, and, 

g then I will knock down the wall and my garden 

ja shall be the children’s playground for ever and ev- 

rj ct. He was really very sorry for whathe‘had‘done. + 

m [Key-Qa.-Hoiw did the Giant deserve to go to Heaven?] ` 


'So he crept < ownstairs and opened the front 
| door quite softly, and went out into the garden. 
;But when the children saw him they were so 
frightened that they all ran away, and the garden 

|| became winter again. Only the little boy did not 
ni run; for his cyes were so full of tears that he did 
I) not see the Giant coming.(^ And the Giant stole 

li up behind and took him gently in his hand, and 

€ puthim up into the treg. And the tree broke at i 

jj once into blossoms and the birds came and sang on | 

i it, and the little boystretched out his two arms and | - -- 
jy, flung them round the Giant’s neck,and kissed him. +, 
4 And the other children when they saw that the 


F 


VĒ eu 


í back, and with them came the Spring. “Itis your 
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garden now, little children," said the Giant, anq Y 
he took a great axe and knocked down the wall. $ 
And when the people were going to market at 

twelve o'clock they found the Giant playing with 1 
the children in the most beautiful garden they s 
had ever seen. t 


All day long they played, and in the evening I 
they came to the Giant to bid him good-bye. € 

“But where is your little companion ?”he said | l 
“the boy I put into the tree.” The Giant loved. 


` him the best because he had kissed him. i 
“We don’t know,” answered the children : | a 

“he has gone away.” q 

S 


“You must tell him to be sure and come to- ^ 
morrow, said the Giant. But the children said. 
that they did not know where he lived, and had: 

| never seen him before: and the Giant felt very sad. | 


Every afternoon, when school was over, the ç 
children came and played with the Giant. (But! A 
the little boy whom the Giant loved was never | 
scen again. The Gian very kind to all the! $ 
children, yet he“fofiged Yor his first little friend, | 
ad of en spoke of him, “How I would like to see | 

ım » j 


} 
he Years went over, and the Giant grew very old | 
and f: i 


c. He gould not play about any more, f 
so he sat in a hifge anm-chairand,aatched the | ,, 
children at their games, and mired his garden. | 
"I have many beauti OWers," id, but 
the children are the most beautiful flowers of all.” 

,, One -winter morning he looked out.of his 
‘window as he was dressingzHe did not hate the 
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| : dor Gc 
nd Winter now, lor he ie that it was merely the 
Il, Spring asleep, and that the flowers were resting.” | 
a! ^ Suddenly he@ubbed his eyes in wofder and | S ^ 
th looked and looked. It cetfaml Ns was a marvellous” a= y 
ty sight. In the fattest comer ofthe garden was a 
tree quite covered with lovely white blossoms. 
ig Its branches were golden, and silver fruit hung 
| down from them, and undeffieath it stood the 
q little boy he had loved. ~~~ 
d _ Downstairs ran the Giant in great joy, and out 
into the garden. He hastened across the grass, 
; and came near-to the child{* And when he -came 
; quite close, his face grew red with anger, and he 
4 said, “Who hath dared to wound theey?”? For 
on the palms of the child's hands were the prints / Far 
| of two nails, and the prints of two nails were on the 
; little feet. 5. | ze 
| — Who hath dared to wound thee ?” cried the ° 
*| Giant ; “tell me, that I may take my big sword 
t | s 35, 775 1483 
| and slay him.” niai : 
| [E "Nay?" answered the child, *but these are the 
'| Wounds of Love.*17 zra- 
| amr Who art thir?” said the Giant, and a strange 
| awe fell on him, and he knelt before the little child. 
| , {And the child smiled on the Giant, and said to 
him, “You let me play oncein your garden, ax. 
| to-day youshall come with me to my garden, 
| which is Paradise." — «dr : 
| . And when the children ranin that afternoon, 
they found the Giant lying dead under the tree 
| all covered with white blossom.. 
5 0 5 Oscar Wilde; 
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EXPLANATINOS 
Ogre—A man-eating giant. 

Cornish—of or belonging to Cornwall. 
COMPREHENSION | 
gi. Why did the Spring and Summer give up visiting the Giant's 
garden ? | 
: 2. What caused the Giants heart to melt ? | 
gh 3. What brought about the transformation of the garden 9i | 
4. Why didthe Giant kneel before the child ? 


APPRECIATION | 
This isa fincstory. Notice the remarkable case with) Y 
which the story has been told, the apt use of the dialogue, ^? 
and thesimple poetic expression which has been used. The 4 
writer Oscar Wilde (1856-90) ‘in verse and in prose, ini 
lyrics and in essays often bright with raillery and occasionally x 
weighted with thought showed remarkable talent.’ He t 
wrote some brilliant plays of which the Imporlance of Being, d 
Earnest is the onc clearly surviving work —a comedy of genius g 
Notice the masterly skill which the author has employed! 
in narrating the story. How simple the story is. "There! ¢. 
notmuch of a plot and no working up of 2n exciting situation) 
tohold the reader’sattention. There is not a useless wordin) 
the story. “Every sentence serves its purpose and. no more! 
Love transforms even the most selfish amongst us into 4, 
being worthy of Peracisc. 


ASSIGNMENTS ` 3 s 
Before attmepting original stories—better start Dj t 
Reproduction of old familiar stories like the story of Dhiwaj s 
Rama or the Pandavas or stories by Premchand, Sharat o} | 
Rabindranath that you might have read. Follow thein 
tructions given in the next lesson carefully. 
SUGGESTION FOR FURTHER READING 
1. Stories from the works of Oscar Wilde —Collins. 
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WRITING A STORY 


When you are telling & story, try to tell itas simply and 


| as naturally as possible. Think for a few minuics ov erwhat 


you are going to szy. Jot down notes if necessary, then 
make 2 start. 


The Opening is very important — 
S y URD 
Your opening should be such as would at once interest 


| your readeis or listeners. Then plunge siraight inio the 
| body of the story. 

: S 2 
| Do nol forget tke Dialogue— 9» 


So (onse iow, 


Thatis important. If you can tell your story partly by 
means of dizlogue,so much the keitcr. Remember, one way 


| to hold the reader's interest is by means ofdialogue— 
, dizlogue that is crisp and ratural. 


The Conclusion is equally imporlant— Ad 


It is perhaps the most important part of the story. A 
tame ending is most likely to spoil the whole story. 


The story you are going to tell need not be fiction. It 
can be truc or imaginary, en incident from history or some 
anecdote from your ownlife—2n actual experience of travel 
or adventure or a short account of the life of some one. 

Now read again the story of the Selfish Giant. Let it 
serve you zs your model. Notethe masterly wayin which 
thestory hes been told, the apt use of the dialogue and the 


simple English in which it is written. 


` . u EC | 

RRB Neral” 

Ceux A MAN-EATER IN A RAILWAY s 

CARRIAGE vi 

BLU Bra) cus Bra SUIT 
[Key-Question. How did the hunter become 

hunted ?]` 


th 


ar 
w] 
\ Towards the end of my stay in British Easbe 
Xeon Africa I dined one evening with Mr. Ryall, thal 
Y. Superintendent of the Police, in his inspection! 
2 carriage on the railway{@ Poor Ryall! I ]igjci: 
AV wEhought then what a terrible fate was to overtak zs 
him only a few moriths later, in that very carriag?! 
-  in:which we dined. ,, "n 
es { A man-eating lion had taken up his quarters abe 
a little roadside station called Kimaa, and hafire 
AUA] developed an extraordinary taste for the membetriioi 

. . Of the railway staff. He was a most darin 

44% brute, quite indifferent as to whether he carrie 
off the station master, the Signalman, or thha 
utu- pointsman; and one night, in his efforts to obi2n 
ain a meal, he actually climbed up on to the rooms} 
of the station buildings and tried to tear off thicc 
i- " corrugated iron sheets. [At this the baboo inMr. 
2 charge of the telegraph instrument below sentbo 
4 the following laconic message to the Trafihe; 
; Manager : “Lion fighting with station. Sentlos 
(4d) urgent ccour- Fortunately he was not victorau 
: a È : ps cs “Feo r 

je ious in his "fight with the station;" but he trie 

so hard to get in'that he cut his feet badly on th 2 
iron: sheeting, leaving large blood-stains on theta 
roof. Another night, however, he succeeded ^ Beh 

carrying off the native driver of thc pumpin£? 
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engine and soon afterwards added several other 
victims to his list. On one occasion an engine- 
— driver arranged to sit up all nightin a large iron 
‘}water-tank, in the hope of getting a shot at him, 
‘and had aloophole cut in the side of the tank from 
which to fire. But as so often happens, the hunter 
a became the hunted; khe lion turned up in the mid- 
thdle of that night, ov rthrew the tank, and actually 
tried to drag the driver out through the narrow 
qjcircular hole in the top through which he had Sgu: aah 7; 
yeezedin. Fortunately the tank was Just too deep ; 
yor the brute to be able to reach the man at the I 
Sotto; but the latter was naturally half paralysed cesa Bie? 
with fear and had to crouch so low down as to à- 
abe unable to take anything like proper aim.| He ' 
afired,. however, and succeeded in frightening the. 
lion away for the time being. or Sy 
n . x : 
i It was in a vain attempt to destroy this pest ^--25-7?-- 
hihat poor Ryall met his tragic and untimely end. 
yn 6th June, 1900, he was travelling up in his 
onspection. carriage from Makindu to Nairobi, 
hiccompanied by two friends, Mr.Huebner and - 
Mr. Parenti. When they reached Kimaa, which is 
itbout two hundred and fifty miles from Mombasa, . 
hey were told that the man-eater had been seen 
lose to the station, only a short time before their 


irain arrived, so they at once made up their minds 


(0 remain there for the night and endeavour to 
hoot him. Ryall’s carriage was accordingly gagu- 
yetached from the train and shunted into a siding 
ose to the station, where,owing to the unfinished 


ate of the line, it did not stand perfectly level, 
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A or. . Í 


but had”alpronounced list to one sideć` In q 
afternoon the three friends went out to -look f 
the lion, but finding no traces of him whateva ? 
th dto the carriage for dinner. Afte t 
ey returned to the carriag iq - 


' wards they all sat up on guard for some time * 


but the only noticeable thing they saw was wh; F 


they took to be two very bright and steady gla x 


- worms.|After-events proved that these could ha, t 


been nothing else than:the eyes of the man-eat/' 
steadily watching them ail the time and studyir 
their every movement. The hour now grown r 


` late and there being apparently no sign of the lig! 


Mrmngaar Ryall persuaded his two friends to lie down, whi 


he kept the first watch. | Hucbner occupied t 
high berth over the tabie on the one side oft? 
carriage,the only other berth being on the opposi! 7 
side of the compartment and lower down. Th 

Ryall offered to Parenti, who declined it, sayil 
that he would be quite comfortable on the flod) = 
and he accordingly lay down to sleep,with hisi y 


amr wards the sliding door which gave admissıý i 


n 


CREE 
jui 
Ds T^ 


v 
N 
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to the carriage. HA 
> Ra a quads S o 
[Key-Question. How did Ryall meet his tragic tn S 


V 
It is supposed that Ryall, after, watching! t 
some considerable time, must have come to t !* 
conclusion that the lion was not going to make us 
appearance thatnight,forhe lay down on thelow ~. 
berth and dozed off. @ No sooner had he done = 
„ doubtless, than the cunning man-eater began € 5 
_tiously to stalk the three sleepers..In order tore — 
the little platform at the end of the carriage he? g, 


to mount two very high steps from the railway" 


mE A MAN-EATER IN A RAILWAY CARRIAGE 
| B but these he managed to negotiate successfully 
ve, and in silence.) The door from this platform into 
tq, the carriage was a sliding one on wheels, which 


in any way, it was an easy matter for the lion to 
| thrust in a paw and shove it open. But owing to 
, the tilt ofthe carriage and owing to his great extra 
| weight on the one side, the door slid to and 
| snapped into the lock the moment he got his body 
_| right in, thus leaving him shut up with the three 
d sleeping men in the compartmént. 
d ..Hesprangat once at Ryall, butin order to reach 
gj him had actually to plant his feet on Parenti, who 
it will be remembered, was sleeping on the floor. 
j At this moment Huebner was suddenly awakened 
4 by a loud cry, and on looking down from his 


jj ing with his hind fect on Parenti’s body, while his 
«| forepaws rested on poor Ryall. Small wonder 
| that he was panic-stricken at the sight, There was 
y only one possible way of escape, and that was- 


d through the second sliding door communicating 


4 with the servants’ quarters, which was opposite to 
{ that by which the lion had entered. But in order to 
| reacii this door Huebner had literally to jump on 

to thc man-cater's back, for its great bulk filled 


So he managed to reach the door in safety ; but 
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| ran very easily on a brass runner ; and as it was . 
i probably not quite shut, or at any rate not secured. -. 


“berth was horrified to secan enormous lion stand- |<, , 


up all the space beneath his berth. € It sounds ~ 
scarcely credible, but it appears that in the excite- Poo 
mentand horror of the momenthe actually did this, = 
and fortunately the lion was too busily, engaged Vx... 
with his victim to pay any attention to him../ 


evt 
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there, to his dismay, he found that it was held fas) 
©- on the other side by the terrified coolies, whe 
had been aroused by the disturbance caused hy 
the lion’s entrance. ({ In utter desperation he mad; 
frantic efforts to open it,and exerting all his streng 
at last managed to pull it back sufficiently fa 
to allow him to squeeze through, when thi 
trembling coolies instantly tied it up again with! 
their turbans.} A moment afterwards a great 
crash was heard, and the whole carriage lurched 
violently to.one side ; the lion had broken 
through one of thc windows, carrying off poor: 
Ryall with him. Being now released, Parenti los 
no time in jumping through the window on the 
opposite side of the carriage, and fled for refuge 
to one of the station buildings ; his escape was 
little short of miraculous as the lion had been 
actually standing on him as he lay on the floor. 
The carriage itself was badly shattered, and the 


woodwork of the window had been broken to i 


pieces by the passage of the lion as he sprang 
through with his victim in his mouth. | 


| 
1 All that can be hoped is that poor Ryall’s death 
was instantaneous. His remains were found next, 
morning about a quarter of a mile away in the bush 
and were taken to Nairobi for burial. I am glad 
to be able to add that very shortly afterwards, tht 
terrible brute who was responsible for this awful 
tragedy was caughtin an ingenious trap constructed) 
by one of the railway staff. He was kept on view 
for several days, and then shot.| | 
—Palerstl 


—— — 
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a EXPLANATIONS 
ti Laconic— pricf. 


d | Mombasa—The sca port on the cast coast of Kenya. 
"i Pronounced list —Noticeable leaning over to oneside. 
) 


a COMPREHENSION 
E 
t 1. How did ihe lion enter the carriage ? ; 


aj 2. How did Huebner make his escape ? 
xd 3. Why was Parenti’s escape miraculous ? 


p APPRECIATION 


Or 
: This vivid vzrration of the tregedy ccmcs from the pen 
© of Lt. Col. J. H. Paterson who was sent out by the British 
i J Gov ernment to help corstruction of a railway in Ugarda. 
| Lt Col.Pzterson's book — The Man-Eaters of Tsavo—is remark- 
n able fer thrill, suspense and horror—all of which are to be 
l found here in the extract taken from the book. Ithes been 
t for long quite 2 favourite with the young 2s 2n entertain- 
o| ing book cf adventure. 
| 
i ASSIGNMENTS 


| 
j Read carefully the instruction given in the following 
t pages regarding Narrative writing. Then write on :— 


j (1) A Street Accident. 
(2) A Wrestling Match. 
(3) An account of the first battle of Panipat. 


| 
; SUGGESTION FOR FURTHER READING 


l. The Mar-caters of Tsavo—Mecmillan. 
2. The Man-eaters of Kumayun by Corbetl — Oxford. 
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NARRATIVE COMPOSITION 


Youhave seen already thatthe casiest kind of Nerrativ 
Composition consists in telling the short and simple story 
such as 2 fable or some little incident of our life. | 

From this we pass on to narrative work —work ofa mon) 
difficult kind in which we tel] the story of 2 person's life qj 
give an account of period of history or some other ev ents 

The chief difficulty here will be the selection cf fa cts-) 
facts thatshow your subject to the greatest advantage. You; 1 
should procced by deciding about thémain points you intendt 
dealwith, draw up an oulline with the points arren aged in the a: 
clear and effective order. H 

= You will be dealing, in a narrative composition: withij 
sequenceofevents, The best E. to adopt is the orderi! 


* which the events tooK'placc. Lateron, with more practic 


and greater command it is advisable that you should var 
this crder, | 


The opening ànd closing Sentences are important. Tk 
opening sentence should be such zs would a. arouse the intere 
of the reader andavould induce him toread on.” The closing 
sentence should - Ca the reader pleased, satisfied, ant 
convinced. E 
. 
Last of all, you should bearin mind. thzt tyour narrative) 
shoulddeal with onemain subject. Every word, cveryseh — 
tence, every paregraph must contribute to a. definite unit) | 
of impression: 
Now in the slight of the above observation study dee 
incident in the last lesson. E. 
"Note how arresting is the opening paragraph of thena. 
rative. Note how effective is the impression created by 
concluding sentence. Note also how the.chief events hz 
been put down in a clear logical order. 


| 
1 
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nc vd dip dew 

| [Key-Question. What is the bank of the Ganges at 
m Banaras like at the time of the Solar eclipse ?] gest 
- MAAF GIN USER . 
&  -. It was said that the eclipse of the sun would be 


=) visible from Banaras. |But it needed more: than 

n; , Smoked glass.to see it; the eye of faith was'also . 

gi indispensable. That,.alas, we did not possessfhod . . 
Partial to the point of-being non-existent, the ematt- 
| eclipse remained, for us at least, uüseen..Not 

;| that we minded. | Eor it was not to look at the 

a moon's silhouctte that we had rowed out that ra“ 
| . morning on the Ganges; it was to look at Hindus, 


q A i : s 
| looking. at it. The spectacle was vastly more 
yj 3 M . — e ; 


| extraordinary. V ._ 
| Siem 717154 - å 


* them on the bathing ghats that morning. An , © 
§ million. All the previous night and day'they had: Gtx 


* balanced on their heads they carried provision and. 
1 z Loo. ep. ok n Mr 1 3 
! cooking utensils“and dricd dung for fuel, with 


; éclipsedsun. Many had come far. The old men 
|. leaned wearily on their bamboo" Staves. Their eft; 
children astrides of their hips!^the burdens on 


*Now Varanasi, REA - agn 
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5 : i 
wn walked in a trance of fatigue. Hereand there we | 
|. 5. would see a little troop that sat down to rest— | 
yis2my7 Casually, as is the way of Indians, in the dust d. 

the road and almost under the wheels of thes” 
passing vehicles. ari Es 


ae? And now the day and hour had come. Ther - 
- aie serpent was about to swallow the sun. A million E 
~ & of men and women had come together at Banaras} V 
Sum- to assist the Light of Heaven againsthis enemy > 


" The ghats go down in furlong-wide [lights of lg 


steps to the riyer which lies like.a long arena at | : 
casiea*™the foot of enormous tiers" ot seats. The tiem! 1 
mta T Were thronged to-day. Fla ing on the Ganges, we 
) looked up at acres upon slping acres ofhumanity.. [ 


ao ; ài 
On the smaller, and ‘comparatively uysacred, ^ 
agres ghats the crowd was a little less densely Sackedi i 
than on the holiest steps... It was at one of these -t 
less crowded ghats that we witnessed the embarkas Bt 
giu tion on the sacred river princess. Carfüpied| C 
and curtained with glittering cloth of gold, a palar e 
M. -quin cames ering down through the'crowd on b 
th houlders of six red-liveried attendants. A great | 
Sip barge, like a Noah’s ark, its windows hung with) PS 
j scarlet curtains, floated at the water's edge. Thes n 
»445. major-domo shouted and shoved and hit out with h 
en his rod of office; a way was somehow cleared] p 
y Slowly and with frightful lurchings, the palanquin sj 
ae e - descended: It was set down, and in the twinkling ad, 
of an eye a little passage-way of canvas had beet) p 
wr, erected between the litter and the door of the barg® 
There was a heaving of the cloth.of gold, a flapping’ 
of the canyas; the lady—the ladies, for there wer 
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| several of them in the litter —had entered the barge . 
[^ unobserved of any vulgar eye. Which did not 
e prevent them a few minutes later when the barge 
| had been pushed outinto mid-stream, from lifting 
| the scarlet curtains and pecring out with naked 
tr faces and unabashed curiosity at the passing boats 
1--and our inquisitive camera.| Poor princesses ! | 
arci * . . . Q.. 
3} X They could not bathe with their plebeian and un- aei 
] | imprisoned sisters in the open. Ganges. Their 
Qala). ois Le LAS) . = og syai 
dip was to be in the barge's bilge-water. f The wei 
f m Rp : 
sacred stream is filthy enough under the sky] What 
‘| must it be like after stagüating in darkiiess at the 
!| bottom ofan ancient barge ?) $«4- 
ul » 2ats 2) d 34 aw du. 


ji PTT 
| [Key-Question. How did the people lake their bath? v 
i dx e uh y Mar USK 

i X.,Wc rowed on towards. the- burning ghats.  , 
| Stretched | out on their neat little oblong pyres, gam? 
/ two. or three co ses were smouldering | They-a=™ 
| layon burning faggots, they were covered by them. 

| Gru&omely and grotésquely, their bare feet project- "ws 
{| ed, like the feet of those who sleep uneasily on a 

bed too short and under exiguous blankets” $ swoi ear, 


| 
| . Alittle further on we saw a row of holy men, 
Sitting like cormorants on a. marrow ledge -of asa 
f masonry just above the water.[Cross-legged, their«edr | 
| hands dropped limply,palm upwards,on the ground _ 


| besides them, they ‘cgntemplatedzthe brown and $e 
sweating tips of their | 


Al- : A owns doy — Fae Dey T 
i : a? 


S noses.. The noise of an ++” 
ssembled million filled the air; but no sound could 
break the meditative sleep of the nose-gazers| wam 


_ Ata given moment the eye of faith must have 
observed the nibblings of the demoniacal serpent. 2/7&- 
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. TEL SE : j 

For suddenly and inulti all those on the | 
lowest steps of the ghats threw themselves into the | 
water and began to wash and gargle, to say their | 

prayers and blow their noses, to EN and drink. 
Men A numerous band of police abbréVilted their! 
5 devotions and their bath in thc. interest of the | 
crowds behind. The front of the waiting queue | 
was a thousand yards wide; but a million people | 
were waiting. The bathing must have gone on. 
uninterruptedly the whole day. S d 
VEU. 


ayom: Time passed. The serpent went on nibblingy 
saby imperceptibly at the sun. "The Hindus counted | 
ar their beads 'and prayed, made ritual gesturesy 

| ducked. under the sacred slime, drank, and were, 
-moved on by the police to make room for another | 

eet instalment of the patient million. We rowed up 
1 .and down, taking snapshots. West is West. — | 
In spite of the serpent,the sun was uncommonly 

~ hot on our backs. After a couple of hours on the’ 
. ,,. Hiver, we decided that we had enough, and landed. | 
' ~~ The narrow lanes that lead from the ghats to the} 
open streets in the centre of the town were lined | 

with beggars, more or less holy. They sat on, 

the ground with their begging-bowls before them; | 

ay the charitable, as they passed, would throw grains 
^ «+, of rice into each of the bowls. By the, end of the 
day the beggars might,with luck,have aétumulated | 

a square meal. We pushed our way slowly through. 

„the thronged all: From an archway in front 

of us emerged a sacred bull. The nearest beggar 

was dozing at his post —those who eat little sleep. 


much. The bull lowered its muzzle to the sleeping | 
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gueh eating j 
man’s bowl, made a scouring movement with its 
black tongue and a morning charity had gone. 
The beggar was still dozing. »Thoughtfully chew- 
ing, the Hindu totem turned back the way it had 
come and disappeared; G« aS 
. e 00 —A. Huxley 


EXPLANATIONS 


silhouette—outlinc of an object secn against the light. 

trudging —walking along, toiling along. 

Neah’s ark—a large covered boat built by Noah in which 
he, his family and some representative animals were 
saved from the great flood described in the Bible. 

Major-domo—Steward. 

cormorant —a grecdy devouring creature. i 

totem —figure used as 2 symbol of rclationsbip. - 


COMPREHENSION 


. How were the acaple making their way lo Banaras ? 

How did the Princess get to the boat ? ; 
What did the author observe on the burning ghais ? 
How did the people take their bath ? 


APPRECIATION | 
You are sometimes called upon to-write about a fairora 


festival, a sacred place, a boat trip ora walk by the river- 
side. Hercis a model for you. How keen is the observation of 


the author. Even the minutest details do not escape his noti- 


ce. Men, women and children crowding the approaches to 
the holy city ,the vast gathering on theriverside,the embarka- 
tion of a princess, the meditation of the sages, the beggars 
along the lanes have all been vividly described. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 


Attempt 2 description efter the model, of a fair, sey— 


Magh Mele at Preyag, or the mela of Gerhmukteswar or. 
that of Harihar Chhetter 2t Sonepur. You cen mzke usc of | 
the sentences in the lesson thzt describe the appreaches, the | | 
gathering, the bathing, the Sadkus and the other points of | 


interest which are peculiar to the fair that ycu Gescrike, | 
First of 21] drew up the outline and then procecd. 
SUGGESTION FOR FURTHER READING 
Jesting Pilate by A. Huxlcy —Cbztto and Windus. 


DESCRIPTIVE COMPOSITION 


We have learnt how to tell z story and kew ic writea | 


dizlogue. We zre row here goirg to learn how 
to describe an object, place or person. 

When writing 2 piece of descripticn, cur zim shculd Ee 
to present 2 true and intcrcstirg picture of tke object we- 
are going to describe. 

It is better to think oul and fix upon some points in their 
proper order. We should then proceed to write a short pare- 
graph on each point. : 

Revise what you have learnt about Narrative Composi- 


tion. The same remarks hold good in the cese of Des- | 


criptive Composition as well. 

l. The beginning should be arresting. Vhereshould bea 
key-sentence. 

2. As to the hody—Write from your own PEE 
observation and imaginalion. Put the ideas in a logical order. 
Express them in neat and simple language. Bring out the main 

impression. 

3. There’should be a concluding statement emphasizing | 
the main impression. 
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through my friend, Sarojini Naidu. He was in- 


THE GREAT LITTLE MAHATMA Ci 


[Key-Question. .Whal people visited Gandhiji in 
London ?] Cassio Pas ET 
I was privileged to sec Mahatma Gandhi “close 
up" during those Round Table Conference days 
k Tor. 
duced to allow me to modcl his portrait. «cd ed 
5 » -Shit AM 
. Tt was not easy. He would not pose. This was 
either by modesty, through overwork, or because humblar 
he was not interested in Art ! Probably all three. 
I was reminded of Lenin who made similar, 
conditions when, in 1920, I was admitted to his 
work room in the KremlinX. There is a Curious=Skrang 


_ similarity between these two. Both are passionate&er-»ec- 
“idealists, cven if they are divided on the value of — 7? 
violence. +] 


* 


The first time I found myself in his presence s 


‘the Mahatma said (just as Lenin had said}, “I. # 


cannot pose, you must let me.go on with m 
Y wo 
and do the best you can.” - yoni 

_ Gandhi squatting upon the floor proceéded 
with his weaving. Lenin in his office chair went Mir; 
on reading. : 5E 


I séfiged on both occasions —a sil ant- hhoro 
To) ient resent- o: 


Went, but in each case it ended on terms of x 
E nal friendship. One day Gandhi, in staat aS 


the same words and with the same ironi S 
: nical smile — 
as Lenin, observed : cheesy ` Ere 


«c 2 z 2 2 rs s 
So you are a cousin of Mr. Winston Churchill » ::. - 
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| It was the same old joke ; Winston's relation v 
=rarMpyfiaternizing (yes?) with his arch enemy ? Ani i 


a). Gandhi pursued : hat 
“You know he refuses to sec me ? But yu 

will tell him, won't you, from me how glad Iam t 

to sec you.’ | T 

' Lenin is much fie same way : ey ou will tl n 

your COUSIN. seee etc.’ in 

Eo And when their respective. heads were finished h 


and I asked one and the other the question: 1 

- *What do you think of it ?" they answered id 
asama entically, “I don't know—TE cannot judge of my T 
own face, and I know nothing about Axt—bae 3 


you have worked well P? , - EH 
I sometimes wonder which of these two mea tc 
will leave the greater imprint on the world. |a 


! Lenin would seem—as far as Russia is com 
A»é*cerped to have left no imprint, other than? 
preserved body ina glass case. But it is too earljvi 
to judge. Christianity took two hundred "y i 

to get under way.) 
Gandhi is still active. . His work begins t 
bear fruit. enn Bere 


[Lbelieve that both these men have given as c 
Pr indestructible miéssage to the world—a . “messag! b 
ant "that heartens those who were rejected and dow! 
mE trodden,a message that has enabled the humble t 


, raise their heads, and recognize their place in ¥? c 
"sunl. - S | 


s n ‘Gandhi’ s message there is a im ree ef spit 
E ^ euality that raises it to.a sublime le ]. oble. Oy 
Ce Tipos who;have died in the cause. of Lem". 


By eat poata: ge ates Ta R 
wu i " - 
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p would seem to be heroes, but those who have died 
q in the name óf Gandhi would seem to ' be both 

| heroes and Reet tyrs: dq. yfunmm. | 

! AN Charie . . os 
U Ihad an opportunity of comparing notes with 
ņ the American sculptor, Joe Davidson, who also 

| modelled a head of Gandhi.. Joe Davidson has 
|| modelied most of the prominent men of our time; 
_,and we agreed they were disappointing to meet. 
y Hardly onc of them would leave an impression, if m 
| hebad not been ‘dished up’ with the recognizable * 
| trimmings of entries and a background of usurped 
*" palaces. But Gandhi stands out above all these.- 
In his grandiose simplicity the little bare-legged grant 
man,wrapped_around in his “Khaddar,” is deeply 
impressive;]So impressive is he, such is the respect 25 
i| that he inspires, that I reverently kissed his hand |» 

| at our final parting, when he assured me that he 
„| had grown to love me(in the Christian sense) and 
Hd Anat never forgot his friends. | 

e i statuette of him, in the cross-legged position 
| in which hesat weaving;has ee place of honour ` 7p 
igon my writing-table.f Acta y he is looking down 4 yl 61 
intentupon Risgreaving, buttomeheisa Buddha H° . 
in deep contemplation, and I sense the flow ofan 


Se Tes ru UG x | r 
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2 SC D. 
wer. fraternal kindliness and tolerance, but never y = 
them interrupt his'spinning. Only once did}, V 
rise to his feet to greet a visitor. I donot belig| ? 
he would have risen for a royalty, but he rọ < 
eh ga for a Cenon of the Church of England who cam i 
' 2. | with a book, and begged him to write ‘What y! 
~ ' should do to be better Christians.” 
(€ Twas impressed by the firm yet gentle wayi 
«which he dismissed those who stayed too longc 
; whose questions seemed importunate. $ y1: | 
There was a gentleman who claimed to hay 
known him in South Africa and who tried vait T 
to recall himself to Gandhi’s memory. ` | f 
“Don’t you remember our talks in Sou a 
Africa, Mr. Gandhi ?" 
“I remember South Africa.” | 
: “Don’t you remember the garden of the hot, T 
in Durban ?" la 
“I remember being admitted to the hotele t 
3 condition 1 did not go into the garden —they om, V 
uano tolerated a Hindu if he stuck to, his room —bi] u 
: that is ofno'interest. I am delighted to sce yo d 
Mr. A, but I wouldn’t like to keep you if you d ? 
in a hurry —" ; aa 
Spur 
I felt rather -sorry for Mr. A's discomfitut . 
but I don't believe that Gandhi was haphc zardi 
his aloofness. . Perhaps he really did remem! 
, certain “talks in South Africa,” |- 
TOM A The next visitor (they followed in a kind, ‘ 
^ T procession, announced by a disciple-secretary)" Y 
D EA desine typical Englishman whom E 
< Mahatma greeted with great friendliness. .C% 
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Pms qun meh vd BA 

versation, however, did not rise above the weather 
| and the greenness of E England. The visitor was 
'a doctor who had saved his life when he operated 
him urgently by candle-light, for appendicitis. 

| The doctor was followed by a Fr ench lady 
| who, in answer to the Mahatma’s question, “Does 
France still preserve her war spirit ?" drew her- 
U self up pi een : "Monsieur Gandhi, we did 


U not maké the war. We defend ourselves," to mn” 
! which Monsieur Gandhi smiled docte 
" ‘Then came the editor ofa Left-wing ““Wecekly.’ 


! Every question I had longed to ass was presented 
for discussion. The editor had very precise 
in c argume ents. Gandhi had an answer to everyt thing; 
his answers were conclusive and satisfying. lastr- 


! When the editor was through,the wife of Paul 
i Robeson flopped.down on the floor at his fcet and 
* asked for his opinion on the Negro question in 
y the United States. It was:quite obviously a problem 
| which the Mahatma had not hitherto been called 
| upon to consider. Mr. Robeson, however, pro- 
y duced statistics : “Do you think some day the 
| Negroes will predominate P gea eu Te ART pty eus 


i Gandhi did not think so. She persisted. Ruins. 
y “Do you think we may be assimilated ?" 

KA ‘‘Perhaps—” 4 Md ot. 
“And then— ?" - Bie “ani 
**Well,thenit will be nolonger a Negro problem.” 


‘Suddenly a young German woman burst in 
unannounced.She appeared to know the Mahatma 
so well that she could dispense with ceremony. awe 
He paused in his spinning, and extended his bony, 
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3.45 


a _ Supple hand. She took itin both of hers and M ol 
ies it as though she held some sacred relic 
ts “You are going back to Germany ?”he aske 
She bowed her head, her lips tr embled, ll sc 
she did not answer. There were tears in her ew 
“Good-bye —" | ac 
She took a step backwards, her arms still a| bc 
tended, her eyes fixed upon him in a kind ofe 
puan tasy, a ‘sob, nd she disappeared. 7 4 
A turbaned messenger arrived from the Ag d: 
Khan —"Very important, His Highness hopesye ar 
will agree to arbitration is aces (ene. g 
Then a Hindu student presented his Amerig, i 
wife. Gandhi shot a comprehensive glance at be 
and asked the young man : al 
“Do you intend to take your wife to Indi 8 o 
The answer in the affiribative sounded,1 tho; is 
ght a little nervous. The bride was naive, radiatlw: 
full of self-confidence. “When are you coming! w: 
the United States, Mahatma >?” IK 
. «Not yet —” | OY 
"Everybody's crazy about you over there { 
, _ The Mahatma’s eyes twinkled : “My well fà 
` informed e tell me I'd be relegated to he Í 
. Zoo I” (cst and laughter). et | b; 
Then het A es s biographer,C.F. Andress a. 
intervened to discuss details for the " week-end. ] 
“Yes, yes,” * agreed Gandhi, who was absorbt ta 
in mending a broken strand. 14 A 
m “—and this evening, Bapu, don't forget 
zd reception by fifteen B RO The Bisho M 
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j of London is coming expressly to meet you at 
| seven o'clock." . 

t. Gandhi looked up sharply : “What about the 
| seven o'clock prayer P>. nau:gs.el ok 
j Mr. Andrews suggested that it be either . . s 
| advanced or retarded. Gandhi decided, “It shall YS # 
, bein the car on the way.” hee es 


|] "iy i «ados 
\ One Sehsed the difficulty of maintaining an 


+ Eastern ascetic’s life in a Western turmoil. Mon- SN 
| day's day of silence was continually threatened 
| andmaintained only with the, most determined ,.. T 


| effort. Food, too, was a cofistan pre-occupation. ; 
[Key-Question. How did Gandhiji impress the 
< — author ?] ; 
Having. expressed my appreciation for being 
| allowed to be present on one occasion at theseven- 
| o'clock evening prayer, the Mahatma said : “It 
js open to allbut if. you would like to come, 
‘Anwvee o'clock-morning prayer, I Shall arrange 
t with my friends for you to spend the night at 
| Kingsley Hall, —but you will have to bring your 
| own blankets, for we are poor people there." 
' Kingsley Hall was a welfare organization for 
j| factory workers, to which Miss Lester devoted her ' . 
; life and fortune. It was to show his appreciation emamol 
| of Miss Lester and her work that the Mahatma, ^. 
|had accepted the hospitality of Kingsley Hall Aw- 
" during his official visit to England. 
I arrived on a foggy, freezing night and was 
3 taken to my room, a little white monastic cubicle. 
Access to it was across an open terrace on the roof. 
A white veiled figure leaning on the parapet was 
j| Mirabai, looking more than ever like Puvis de 
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Chavannes’ Sainte Genevieve. She promised. 
wake me just before threé o'clock. . m. 
— Ishall never forget that night, the strange my, E 
stic beauty of it. Half asleep and wrapped in al hi 
coat, I followed Mirabai to the Mahatma's Celi, w 
It was small and white and cold; he sat ona tfi! p 
mattress on tbe floor, enveloped in his ‘Khaddar! re 
and looked very {rail «e PPed Chaddat | i, 
We were joined by his Hindu secretary; th a 
lamp was put out, and through the open douis b 
came faint, cold, blue mist. Two Hindus am*it 
an English saint chanted the Brahmin hymns. Kw 

felt that I was dreaming. Nu 
A little before five Mirabai again awakent\_n 

me; it was the Mahatma’s walking hour and rept) 
ted the best moment to get him to talk. is 
: 1. cat . a0. oO : | 
It was quite obvious that this life mightb is 
beautiful in any other-climate, or adapt itselft; s 
vv a less nervously strenuous programme. Wow thy s 
Mahatma was able to sustain hisreligious asce v 
ism with his London political and business acti] e 

ties can only(I imagine) be explained through spi 

tual discipline. ButI, who had not then attaint, 

to any degree of discipline, was completely numbt 

mentally, physically and spiritually, through col! 

womb: fog and lack of sleep.I was unable to profit by thi 

: privilege of pursuing the Mahatma on his earl 
walk. I use the word ‘pursue’ deliberately, fori 1 

gathering his Khaddar around him,the Mahat™ 

set forth at such a speed that we had almost to TU 

so as not to lose him in the fog. Behind us, pantit 

* è s7 and puffing, one heard the two unfortunate dett? 


tives whose duty it was to guard or to watch him 
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| Gandhi knew his way : it skirted a canal. He 


| could have done that walk with his eyes shut. . 


| Even though one could not sec the canal,one could 
| hear the water as it poured through a mill. There 


ly was barely room for two abreast and Mirabai tezinu- 


| pushed me forward ; “This is your chance... I 
| remember vaguely that we talked religion, and he 
| intimated that a!l those, who have a love of truth 
| and sincerity, who bave climinated hatred and 
le bitterne T itv theMorl cÈ Bu 
Li bitterness, have an affinity the‘World over; But 
“it is not really that Gandhi should speak tone in 

words] Merely to be in his environment raises one 


£ 4 


j| consciously on to a higher plane. There would De erer 


s much to gain from meditating in silence at his side. 
! © Tam able to say, in perlect truth, seven years 
| afterwards, when emotion has faded and memory 
! is like a dream, that through knowing Gandhi 


cl aay 


| something was changed in me. [Life was just a — 


1 oe . sy 
4 shade more worth living. Something which, for 


L 


1 want of a better word we call inspiration, had chen I^ 
| entered i7]: — 3a ACH ^ keon afa 
i . " **' Glare Sheridan 

| 


EXPLANATIONS 


‘Lenin —The great Russian revoluticnary. 


So a oe m. md Se 


` her problems. 


a Mes 
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Churchill—The great stzicsmzn 21.4 wer leader of Exglzrd. | 
He was never favourably dispesed towards India and 
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Monsieur —The French equivalent to Mr. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
The Aga Khan—Hereditary chief of the Khoja Mug. 


community. | 
Cubicle—small sleeping ccmpariment. | 
| Pi 
COMPREHENSION T 
jis 


1. What were the points of similarity between Gendhiji and Lenin: V 

1 

2. What sort of visitors saw him in London ? be 
aA 3. Why was life more worth-living for the author after medir 

Gandhiji ? el 

iw 

lat 


APPRECIATION 


Thisisa fine pen-portrait of Mahatma Gandhi. He hal x 
gone to Englandin connection withthe Round Table Cor N 
ference in London in 1931. Clare Sheridan, a cousin ú p 
Winston Churchilland a distinguished sculptoress volunte 
red tomodelhishead. While busy at her workshe had. at 
ple opportunities to observe Gandhiji closely., Here in this: 
briefsketch you willlearn something of the great man atl kı 


his influence over her of which she speaks in her conci! 37 
ding sentence, ; j 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Attempt 2 character sketch of :— 


l. The Most Naughty Boy of your College. 
2. Your most Remarkable Neighbour. 


| 
i 
ly 
jcc 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 


. SUGGESTION FOR FURTHER READING 


My Experiments with Truth by Mahatma Gandhi. 
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THE CHARACTER-SKETCH 


You are sometimes called upon to write about the most 
| Popular Teacher, your School Captain; your most Intimate 
‘Friend. You will find that making such a char racter-sketch 
jis rather difficult, as this form of composition tests your 
j powers of observation, and exercises your descriptive ability 
‘and develop your judgment. 


| The most important thing while attempting such a 
" character-sketch is close and accurate observation. Upon this 
i willdepend the success of your portrait. Hence before you 
! attempt such a sketch, it is better that you should study the 
special features of the character of your friend, teacher of 
| captain, whoever be the person you are going to describe. 
"Note his mannerisms, if any, his good as well as his weak 
: points. 


Sometimes you are asked to make 2 character-sketch 
| of some f2mous mcn zr.d women ofhistory, but itis always 
|| belicr to begin by describing only those pcople whom you 
| know zs 2 sketch based on your own direct observation, 
| than one based on books. 


| The Character-sketch of Gerdhiji,by Clare Sheridan 


| you have just studicd, is a fine example of such a form of 
eyes 


—— 
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[Key-Question. What light does this diary thre) 

on the life of the poet William Wordsworth 2] ; 

us | 

® — 1800, May 18th, Sunday. Went to church, slig] f 

Ram showers, a cold air. The mountains from ti v 

window look much greener, and I think the valk 

is more green than ever. The corn begins to sho? 

itself. The ashes arc still bares"? ie girl fro 

qw Coniston came to beg. She had lain"out all nigh: 

Her step-mother had turned her out of doon! 

her father could notstay athome "she flightsso 3 

[Waiked to Amblesidein the evening Sound thelab 

: the prdgpect exceedingly beautiful from Laughri? 

| wx» Fell. It was so green that no eye could wearys) 

| reposing upon iU. The most beautiful situation k 

| a home, is the field next to Mr. Benson's. Lx 

` overtaken by two Cumberland people who comp: 

mented me upon my walking. They were gol | 

to sell cloth, and odd things which they mo 
themselves,in Hawkshead,and the neighbouthot 

....Letters from Coleridge and Cottle. JO - 

Fisher overtook me on the other side of Rydal | 

` € He talked much about the alteration in the time 4 
and observed that in a short time there would?) 

: only tworanks of people,the very rich and the M : 

poor, "for those who have small estates," says d 


ea. 


PETS ITI ee A 


— 


“are forced to sell, and all the land goes into 
hand.” J Did not reach home till ten o’clock- 
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DIARY, 43 


DiM 


RA 
| Monday. Sauntered a good deal in the garden, 
x bound carpets, mended old clothes, read Timon of 
| Athens, dried linen. . . . Walked up into the Black 
| Quarter. I sauntered a long time possible fora - 
| cottage, commanding two distinct views of theg 2 
| vale and of the lake, is among those rocks C The 
; quietness and still seclusion of the valley affected Guo? 
| me even to producing the deepest melancholy. I sadne» 
| forced myself from it. The wind rose before 
| went to bed J.. 


? Tuesday Morning. A fine mild rain... Every- 
thing green and overflowing with life, and the 
streams making a perpetual song,with the thrushes 

| and all little birds, not forgetting the stone-chats. 

| The post was not come in. I walked as far as 

| Windermere, and met him there. 


|^ 


p 


August 3ist, Sunday.|A great deal of corn is 
tinged with a general autumnal yellow yet softened a5” 

to impart softness to the forms of hilis and moun-, 

| tains.| At 11 o'clock Coleridge came, when I was 

| walking in the still clear moonshine in the garden. 

He came over Helvellyn. Wmi bas gone to bed, : 

and John also, worn out with his ride round . 
Coniston. We sat and chatted till nalf-past three. we . 
| Coleridge reading a part of Christabel. Talked 

|j much about the mountains, etc...... ` 


y «  Seplember 1st, Monday Morning. We walked in 

| the wood by the lake. W. read Joanna, and the 

n Firgrove, to Coleridge. They bathed. The morn- 

( ing was delightful, with somewhat of an autumnal 

y freshness. After dinner, Coleridge discovered a : 

| rock-seat in the orchard. Cleared away brambles. a eee 


"Qr. 
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Coleridge went to bed after tea. John and] | 
followed Wm. up the hill, and then returned tóg 


to Mr. Simpson’s. We borrowed some. bottle 


for bottling rum. The evening somewhat fror — 
g rui | 


and grey, but very pleasant. I broiled Coleridge’, 


mutton chop, which he ate in bed. Wm. was gon? ` 


to bed.I chatted with John and Coleridge till near - 


September 2nd, Tuesday. In the morning they: 


all went to Stickle Tarn. A very fine, warm) - 
vx" sunny, beautiful morning.... The fair-day. ../ 


There seemed very few people and very few stali | 


yet I believe there were many cakes and much beer 
sold. My brothers came home to dinner at 6 o'clod: 
We drank tea immediately after by candlelight 
. It was a lovely moonli i We talked mud; 
about a house on Helvellyn. The moonlight shon! 


came along the still air. I walked with Coleridge, | 


Churchyard...... Wm. homeat! 
10 O'clock m. and John came ho | 
i clober 9nd. 


O 
` . We walked after dinner to observe the torrents. It 
followed Wm. to Rydale. We afterwards went t!) 


noon. We had 
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DIARY 45 


the manners of the rich ;avarice,inordinate desires 
and the effeminacy, unnaturalness, and unworthy 
objects: of education. The moonlight lay upon 
the hills like snow. 

October 3rd ,Friday. Very rainy all the morning. 
Wm.walked to Ambleside after dinner. I went wi th 
him part of the way. He talked much'about the 
object of his eassy for the second volume of*T, B. 
.... Amos Cottle’s death in the Moining Post. 


October 4th, Saturday, A very rainy, or rather 
showery and gusty, morning; for often the sun 
shincs. Thomas Ashburner, could not go to 
Keswick. Read a part of Lamb’s Play. The 
language is often very beautiful, but too imitative 
in particular phrases, words, etc. The characters 
except Margaret, unintelligible, and, except Mar- 
garet’s do not show themselves in action. 
Coleridge came in while we were at dinner, very 
wet. We talked till twelve o'clock. He had stayed 
up all the night before writing cssays for the news- 
paper. Exceedingly delighted with the second 
part of Christabel. 

October 5th, Suuday Morning. Coleridge rea 
Christabel a second time;we had increasing pleasure 
Adelicious morning. Wm. and I were employed 
all the morning in writing an addition to the Pre- 
face. Wm. went to bed,very ill after working after 
dinner. Coleridge and I walked to Ambleside 
after dark with the letter. Returned to tea at- 
9o'clock. Wm. still in bed, and very ill. : 


` Monday. A rainy day. Coleridge intending to 


go, but did not go off. We walked after dinner to 
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Rydale. After tearead The Pedlar. Determiy ^ 
not to print Christabel with the L. P. E 
Tuesday. Coleridge went off at eleven o'clgj : 
I went as far as Mr. Simpson 's. Returned vil J 
Mary. M... 
1802, March, Tuesday. William went up intot! s 
a orchard, and wrote a part of Zhe Hmisrant Mai n 
After dinner i read him toslecp. Tread Spenser, | v 
We walked to look at Rydalc. The m oon wa) a 
good height above the mountains. She seemed | 
distant in the sky. There were two stars bes) t 
her, that twinkled in and out, and scemcd alm : 
^"! like butterflies in motion? and lightness. Th < 
looked to be far nearer to us than the moon. | € 
Wednesday. William went up into the orcha S 

and finished the poem. 1 went and stayed with DU 
and walked backwards and forwardsin the orcha, ! 
till dinner üme. Heread me his poem. I readi) € 
him, and my Beloved slept. sweet evening ab i 
had been a sweet day, and walked quietly alongül| ! 
; . Jide of Rydale lake with quiet thoughts —the hil £ 
ze And the lake were still the owls had not begun Ü 
hoot, and the little birds had given over singin! 
I looked before me and saw a red light upon SH 

ver How as if coming out of the vale below, 


There was a light of most strange birt 
A light tlfat came out of the carti i 

And spread along the dark hill-side. | 

Thus I was going on when I saw the shape of mt 
Beloved in the road at alittle distance. We turnej et 
back to sce the light butit was fading—almost go" s 
The owls hooted when we sate on the wall att! t 


foot of White Moss; the sky broke more and mom 
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and we saw the moon now and then. John Gill 
passed us with his cart; we sate on. When we 
came in sight of our own dear Grasmere,the vale 


looked fair and quietin the moonshine,the church 
was there and all the cottages. There were huge 


slow-iravelling clouds in the sky, that threw large 
f . 

masses of shade upon some of the mountains. We 
1 

walked backwards and forwards, between home 

and Olliff’s, till I was tired. William kindled, and 

began to write the poem. W c carried cloaks into 

the orchard, and sate a while there. I feft him, 

and he nearly finished the poem. I was tired to 

death, and went to bed. A sailor begged here to- 

day, going to Glasgow. He spoke cheerfully in a 

sweet tone.agntá 

Thursday. Rydale vale was full of life and 


l ; Y 
motion. The wind blew briskly, and the lake was eea * 


covered all over with bright silver waves, that 
were there cach the twinkling of an eye;then others 


rose up and took tbeir place as fast as they went 
p y EN 
«Yu c» d 


away, The rocks glittered in the sun-shine. The 
crows and the ravens were busy, and thrushes ` 
and little birds sang. There was something 
in the air that compelled me to various thoughts — 
the hills were large, closed in by the sky..Night 
was come on, and the moon was overcast. [But, 
as I climbed the moss, the moon came out Irom 


. behind a mountain mass of black clouds. Oh, 


the unutterable darkness of the sky, and the earth 
below the moon, and the glorious brightness of 


P 
«the moon itself ! There was a vivig-sparkling cut 
“streak of light at this end of Rydale water, but 


the rest was very dark, and Loughrigg Fell and 
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Silver How were white and bright as if they E 

wo covered with hoar frost.) The moon retired ap 
and appeared and disappeared several times bef, . 

I reached home. Once there was no moonlij: 

to be seen but upon the island-house and the py 

4 montory of the island where it stands. “Wh, 
NS needs must be a holy place,” etc. had many vg | 
| Nd exquisite feelings and when I saw this lowly By, 


cf Iding in the waters, among the dark and l2. 

à hills, with the bright, soft light upon it, it mai! 
d me more than half a poet. Si D e. ! 

) ` —Dorothy Wordsworth | Do 

, ! Wa 

———— Tanc 

1 gol 

| Lett 

: ilife 

EXPLANATIONS | the 


wel 

Ambleside, Rydale, Loughrigg Fell, Helvellyn, Bia rev 

Quarter --all these refer tə places in the lake Dist! Wo 

(Cumberland ard Westmoreland) where the Roma kee: 

pocts —Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey lived. Th deli 
in course oftime, came to be styled ss the Lake Potts 


Wordsworth—( 1770-1850) is one ofthe greatest of Eng 
poets. - He is essentially 2 poet of Nature and his fit, * 
work includes Ode to Duty, Ode on Intimations «of. Immo] 
lity, Tintern Abbey and The Prelude. . 


Coleridge— (1772-1834) another ofthe lake poets, WS!) 
author of The Rime of ihe Ancient Mariner, TableTe 


r 


ece: 


Biographia Literaria . with intellectual gifts of very ™ — 
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hi order. He collzborated with Wordsworth in producing 
a. the L. B. 
a COMPREHENSION 

p 
The. 
k 1. What picture do you form by a perusal of ihe diary of d 
rer 
Bi nalural views of the Lake District ? 


of 2. What idea do you form. of the Wordsworth houschold ? 
APPRECIATION 


ORE I RED 


Few diaries offer more delightful reading then that of 
| Dorothy Wordsworth(1771-1855) the only sister of William. 
| Wordsworth, the poet. She was the constent companion 
land inspiration of Wordsworth and Coleridge during ihe 
golden era of their collaboration on Lyrical Ballads. Her 
| Letters and Journals not only throw considerable light on the 
‘life and times of the Lake Poets but as aids to the study of 
their poetry are of inestimable valuc. Besides they are 
well-written works of art. The extract included here 
reveals the simple ways and plain homelyliving of the 
tt! Wordsworth household. Every page is a record of her 
Keen observation of men and things and reflects her 
delight in the mountains and lekes, flowers and trees. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Try to recollect and make a record of events that took 
place, and of interesting people you came across in the 


ecent past. 


SUGGESTION FOR FURTHER READING 


Diaries by Samuel Pepys and Fanny Burney. 
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KEEPING A DIARY | 
One of the ways of expressing our thought is in dij jp 
form. ‘The world is a beautiful place end if we keep 
eyes open we shall see things on every side that ere fi 
and new and of wonderful interest.’ We can lezve out i 
ordinary things that happen everyday. We should only; p 
clude the landmarks —such 2s our first dzy zt school, C 
first visit to the cinema, or the day we suddenly found; c: 
couldswim or ride a bicycle, the first reilwzy journey, nine a 
who made 2 lasting impression on our mind. These? 


. | te 
the things that make our Diary worth-kceping end wai n 
reading egainin leter years. : ; = p 


Such a Diary is, best. written in one's own E E 
tongue. Butifyou want tolearn English some of youi È | 
advised sometimes to keep your Diary in English. E a 
you can enjoy greater freedom. he: 


OU 
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THE GREEN CARAVAN-SERÁI 4 EN 


'[Key-O uestion. Why did Stevenson like sleeping = 


li: 
1 oul of doors ?] 


Gi 
m From Bleymard after dinner, although it was 
4 already late,I set outto scale a portion of the 
| i Lozere.An ill-marked stony drove-road guided me 
i forward ; and I met nearly half-a-dozen bullock- 
hy carts.descending from the woods, each laden,with 
i top of the woods, which do not climb very high 
upon this cold ridge, I struck leftward by a path 
| among the pines, until I hit on a dell of green turf. 
j Where a streamlet made'a little spout over some 
sacred or sequestered bower...:nor nymph nor V“ ` 
aunas haunted {The trees were not old, but they 
grew thickly round the glade : there, was no 
| outlook, except north-eastward upon distant hill- 
tops, or straight up-ward to the sky ; and the 
™encampment felt secure and private like a room. 
| By the time I had my arrangements and fed Mod- 


-made a hearty meal; and so soon as the sun went .. 
| downI pulled my cap over my eyes and fell asleep. 
- en ` y no een ; 
Night is a dead mandans period under a Uo 
root; but in the open world it passes lightly, with — s: 


marked by changes in the face of Nature} What / 
| Seems a kind of temporal death to people choked `; 9 
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«Ca whole pine-tree for the winter's firing fAt the E 


A 


4 


| stones to serve me for a water tap. | Ina more, ., yw 


estine, the day was already beginning to decline wua 2o3»52 
I buckled myselfto the knees into my sack and afra dy 


| 1ts stars and dews and perfumes,and the hours are ^; Us : 
UC 


í es £ 1 
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ly even as she takes her rest,she turns and smiles; 
and there is one stirring hour unknown to thos 


es abroad over the sleeping hemisphere, and all 

the outward world are on their feet.. Itis then 

that the cock first crows, not this time to announce 
the dawn, but like a cheerful watchman | speeding 

the course of night. Cattle awake on the mea 

dows; sheep break their fast on .dewy  hill-sides, 

and change to a new lair among the ferns ; and 
: houseless men, who have lain down with the 
fowls, open their dim eyes and behold the beauty 
of the night. ... 


When that hour came to me among the pins 
I awakened thirsty. My tinwas standing by me 
half full of water. I emptied itat a draught ; and 
feeling broad. awake after this internal col 
aspersion, sat upright to make a cigarette. The 
stars were clear, coloured, and jewel-like, but not 
frosty. A faint silver vapour stood for the Milky 
Way. All around me the black firpoints stood 35 
upright and stock-still. By the whiteness of 
_ pack-saddle, I could see Modestine walking roun 
atthe length ofherteacher;I could hear her steadily 
munching at the sward; but there was not ano e 


Aa c» 


sound, save the indiscribable quiet talk of they 
runnel over the stones. I lay lazily smoking 22") 


studying the colour of the sky; as we call the void 


OL SEAR rom h Efeito Shaws a.c redish. 87:1 
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behind the pines to where it showed a glossy blue-. 
black between the stars. As ifto be more. like a 

edlar I wear a silver ring. This I could see faintly 
shining as I raised or lowered the cigarette; and 
at each whiff the inside of my hand was illumin- 
ated, and became for a second the highest light 
in the landscape. 


A faint wind more like a moving coolness than 
stream of air, passed down the glade from time to 
time;so that even in my great chamber theair was 
being renewedallnight longi] thought with horr- . 


ae 


of clerks and students of hot theatres and pass- 
keys and close rooms. I have not often enjoyed 
a more serene possession of myself, nor felt more, 
independent of material aids} (Re outer world, 
from which we cower into our 

after all a gentle habitable place; and night 
alter night a man's bed, it seemed, was laid and 
waiting for him in the fields, where God keeps 
an open house. I thought I had rediscovered 
one of those truths which are revealed to savages 
and hid from political economists; at the least, 
Ihad discovered a.new pleasure for myself: And 
yet even while I was exulting in my solitude 


- fhereisa fellowship more quiet ever than solitude, 


* 


, | ‘han love ds/ofathiivesttinomnoestmomplytaandaree. 


^ 


or of the inn at Chasserades and the congregated c. 
nightcaps; with horror of the nocturnal prowesses +. ;. 


ouses, seemed :-; 
I became aware of a strange lack I wished a c 


companion to lie near me in thes arlight, silent, "- 
. and not moving, but ever within touch. For ^w 


“4 


(d 


As 


"33 


1 and which, rightly understood, is solitude made 7. 3 
| Perfect} And to live out of doors with the woman a 63 s 


N 
NS 
` 


J 
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Pt 


trolled with ample lungs ; and the sound of hij. 
voice took hold upon the hillside and set the air 
shaking in the.leafy glens Ihave heard people 
passing by night in sleeping cities; some of them) : 
sang; one, I remember, played, doudty on tht 
bagpipes. I have heard the rattle of a cart o 
carriage spring up suddenly after hours of stillnes; 
and pass, for some minutes, within the range 
my hearing as I lay abed/There is a romance abou! 
all who areabroad in the black hours, and wit 
something of a thrill we try to guess their business 
But here the romance was double: first, this glad 
passenger lit internally with wine, who sent up hs 
voice in music through the night; and then 1,0 
the other hand, buckled into my sack, and smok: 
ing alone in the pinewoods between four ant 
five thousand feet towards the stars] 


[Key-Question. How did Stevenson thank for D 
night’s lodging ?| 


. When I awoke again (Sunday,29th September} 
many ofthestarshad disappeared ;only thestrong| 
companions of the night still burned visibly 0V*]. 
head, wneawdyebwararunolant T RA faint hal 
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of light upon the horizon, such as I had seen the 
Milky Way when I was last awake. Day was at 
hand. I lit my lantern, and by its glow-worm 
light put on my boots and gaiters; then I broke 
up some bread for Modestine,filled my can at the 
water-tap, and lit my spirit-lamp to boil myself 
some chocolate. The blue darkness lay long in 
the glade where I had so sweetly slumbered ; but 
soon there was a broad streak of orange melting 
into gold along the mountain-tops of.. Vivarais. 
A solemn glec possessed my mind at this gradual 
. ndlovely coming in ofday. I heard the runnel 
; with-delight; I looked round me for something 
beautiful and unexpected ; but the still black pine- 
trees,the hollow glade,the munching ass, remainep 
unchanged in figure. Nothing had altered but the 
light,and that,indeed, shed over all a spirit of life 
and of breathing peace, and moved me to a 
strange exhilaration. 


I drank my water-chocolate, which was hot if 
it was not rich, and strolled here and there, and 
up and down about the glade.;While I was thus 
delaying a gush of steady wind,as long as a heavy 
sigh, poured direct out of the quarter of the 
‘morning. It was cold, and set me . sneezing. 
The trees near at hand tossed their black plumes 
in its passage; and I could see the thin distant 
spires of pine, along the edge of thie hill, rock 
slightly toand fro against the golden east. Ten 
minutes later, the sunlight spread at a gallop 
along the hillside, scattering shadows and spark- 


i les, and the day had come completely. = 3 
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I hastened to prepare my pack and tackle the 
steep ascent that lay before me; but I had some. 
thing on my mind. It was only a fancy; yeta 
fancy will sometimes be importunate. I had been 
most hospitably received and punctually served in 
my green caravan-serai. The room was airy, the 
water excellent, and the dawn had called me toa 
moment. I say nothing of the tapestries or the 

‘inimitable ceiling, not yet of the view which I 
commanded from the windows;but I felt I was in 
someone’s debt for all this liberal entertain- 
ment. And so it pleased me, in a half-laughing 
way, to leave pieces of money on the turf asI 
went along, until I had left enough for my night's 
lodging. I trust they did not fall to some rich 
and churlish drover; 


—R. L. Slevenson. 
(From TRAVELS wiih A DONKEY) 


EXPLANATION 


Bleymard—a village in South France. 
' Lozere—a mountzin in France. 
Sequestered —secluded. 
' Modestine—name of the donkey. 
Ina moresacred......haunted—Quotation from Milton's} 
great poem, Paradise Lost. 


COMPREHENSION 


1. Why did Stevenson feel as if he was in a private room ? 
2. What difference did Stevenson notice between sleeping out 0 
doors and sleeping in ihe irn ? 


3.colow and lr Qj fuoi Pint EEP 
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APPRECIATION 


Stevenson’s style is one of the most picturesque. He 
cultivated it with great pains. One can feel his love of 
Nature and the openair, his sympathy and humanity in 
every line. The picce is taken from his book Travels with a 
Donkey which records the experiences of his walking tour 
through France. Besides some delightful essays, he has 
written some novels and charming verses for children. 

ASSIGNMENT 

After the manner of Stevenson, write an essay on 2 trip, 
real or imaginary, on foot or by boat. Proceed in the way 
suggested in the instructions that follow. 

SUGGESTION FOR FURTHER READING 

Treasure Island —Stevenson. — Kidnapped —Stevenson. 

THE ESSAY 
In working through this book you heve hada great deal 
of practice in various forms of written composition. In 
this lesson we are going to study about Essay-writing. 

An essay is 2n allempt at correct writing. When you 
write an essay you are attempting to express your thoughts 
on a given subject in correct language. 

Like the story or piece of descriptive or narrative 
composition —the Essay, which differs from z description or 
anarration only in thatitis more personal and must have a 
good opening. (1) It should begin with a key-sentence. (2) 
The body of the essay should be divided into paragraphs 
each containing onemainidea. (3) Let the conclusion, like 
the beginning, be interesting and natural. 

HOW TO WRITE AN ESSAY 

Think out and fix upon some points. Arrange the 
points in their proper order. Begin with a good opening. 
Write a short paragraph on each point. Let the paragra- 
Phs lead to the chief point. Close with 2 forceful summarising 
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A REPLY TO TAGORE 


[Key-Question. How does Gandhiji plead for Non- 
Co-operation ?] ` 


The Poet of Asia, as Lord Hardinge called 
Dr. Tagore, is fast becoming, ifhe has not already 
become, the Poet of the world. Increasing prestige 
has brought to him increasing responsibility. His 
greatest service to India must be his poetic inter- 
ara Bretation of India's message to the world. The 
Poet is therefore sincerely anxious that India should 
yea deliver no false or feeble message in-her name. Het, 
is naturally jealous of his country’s reputation, 
He says he has striven hard to find himself in tune 
., __With the present movement. He confesses that 
«en he is baffled He can find nothing for his lyre in the 
waa Gin and the bustle of Non-co-operation.Ín three 
forceful letters, he has endédvoured to give ex 
uray Pression to his. misgivings, and he has come tof. 
€ conclusion that non-co-operation is not digni- Ni 
fied enough for the India of his vision, that it isa 
doctrine of negation and despair. He fears that 
mesprit is a doctrine of separation, «xclusiveness|. 
marrow Boe and Negation. wevicters, e^ orkar |. 
No Indian can feel anything but pride in the 

Poet’s exquisite jealousy of India’s honour. 
1s good that he should have sent to us his misgiy-| 
ata Es In language at once beautiful and clear. | 
In all humility, I shall endeavour to answer the 
Post's doubisailvmayolaibtoosmyineeehimn or the 


“A biclen — ect] 
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reader who may have been touched byhis eloquence gut 
but I would like to assure him and India that Non~ 
co-operation in conception is not any of the things 
he fears, and he need have no cause to be ashamed 
of his country for having adopted Non-co-opera- 
tion. If, in actual application, it appears in the 
end to have failed, it will be no more the fault of 
the doctrine, than it would be of Truth, if those 
who claim to apply itin practice do not appear to 
succeed. Non-co-operation may have come in 
advance of its time. India and the world must 
then wait, but there is no choice for India save 
between violence and non-co-operation. 
3 Cavetan pr 

Nor need the Poet fear that Non-co-operation >. 
is intended to erect a Chinese wall between India 
and the West. On the contrary, Non-co-operation 
is intended to pave the way torcal,honourable and 
voluntary co-operation based on mutual respect 
and trust. The present struggle is beirig waged 
against compulsory co-operation,against one-sided 
‘combination, against the armed imposition _ of 
modern methods of exploitation masqueradingalw. 
. under the name of civilization. ¿[pim eg 25» —— 
4 Non-co-operation is a protest against an un- ff 
witting and unwilling participation in evil. «5 ` 


The Poet’s concern is largely about the students 
He is of opinion that they should not have been 
called upon to give up Government schools before 
they had other schools to go. to. Here I must. 
differ from him. I have never been able to make a 
fetish of literary training. My experience has 
proved ipsi AANTREK. Miale-Keergeyo-training 

E n. “ ivf : ` ` 
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by itself adds not an inch to one’s moral he; ht 
-and that character- building is independent of lite. 
rary training. I am firmly of opinion that the 
«vaseypovernment schools have unmanned us, rendered 
us helpless and Godless. They have filled us with 
<x discontent, and providing no remedy for the dis. 
‘content, have made us despondent. They have 
made us what we were intended to become-clerks 
and interpreters. A government builds its prestige 
«Ww upon the apparently voluntary association of ther 
governed. And ifit was wrong to co-operate with 
the Government in keeping us slaves, we were 
bound to begin with those institutions in which | 
our association appeared to be most voluntary. 
_ The youth of a nation are its hope. I hold thatjg 
." assoon as we discovered that thesystem of govern- 
ment was wholly, or mainly evil, it became sinful 
Or usto associate our children with it. 
MR Aus B erue ov we So 
Itis no argument against 'the soundness of th 
wee Proposition laid down by 
a of the Students went back after the first flush of | 
\ eh ttusiasm. Their recantation is proof rather of 
extent ofour degradati 
of the step. “Xperience has shown-that the es- | 
tablishment of | 
in drawing many more Students. The strongest. | 
and the truest of them came out without any : 
National schools to fall back upon, and I am cor- |: 
vinced that thes j 
Service of the highest order. 


But the Poet’s protest against the calling out of | 
the boys is really avaoroHarsieo tiditieetror o the 


j 
| 


j 


| 
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very doctrine of Non-co-operation. He has a 
horror of everything negative. His whole soul 
seems to rebel against the negative commandments: 
of religion. I must give his objection in his own 
inimitable language. R. in support of the present 
movement has often said to me that passion for 
rejection is a stronger power in the beginning 
than the acceptance of an ideal. Though I know 
itto be a fact, I cannot takeitasatruth.“Brahma- “ 
vidya in India has for its object Mukti (emancipa- ` 
tion), while Buddhism has Nirvana (extinction).: 
Mukti draws our attention to the positive and. 
Nirvana to the negative side of truth. Therefore, 
Buddha emphasized the fact of dukhha (misery) 
which had to be avoided and the Brahmavidya em- 
phasized the fact of Ananda (joy) which had to be 
attained. In these and kindred passages, the - 
reader will find the key to the poet’s mentality InTan 
my humble opinion, rejection is as much an ideàl'se wane 
the acceptance of a thing. It is as necessary to rej- 
ect untruth as it is to accept truth. All religions le 
teach that two opposite forces act upon us and that... ' 
the human endeavour consists in a series ofeternal — ^ 
rejections. and acceptances} Non-co-operation '-: 
With evil is as much a'duty as co-operation with 
good. I venture to suggest that the Poet has done.. 
an unconscious injustice.to Buddhism in describing” 
irvana as merely.anegativestate. I make bold 
- to say that Mukti (emancipation) is as much à- * 
Negative state as Nirvana. Emancipation from 
| or extinction of the bondage of the flesh leads 
| toAnanda (eternal bliss.) " 
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EXPLANATIONS 


Lord Hardinge—Viceroy and Governor General of India 
from 1910-1916. 

masquerading — Appcering in disguise. 

recantation —withdraw or disavow opinion. 


COMPREHENSION 


1. Why did Tagore object to Non-co-operation ? 
2. What,according to Gandhiji was Tagore’s greatest service lo India! 


3. How does Gandhiji support his own case ? 
APPRECIATION 


Notice how ably Gandhiji refutes the  Poct's argu- 
ments andallays his fears. All through he tries to be fair, 
tolerant and persuasive. He is never disrespectful —there is 
nowhere theslightest attempt at abuse. He states his case 
with justness, moderation and clarity and tries to convert 
the Poet to his point of view. He did convert the Poet who 
became one of his greatest admirers. 


ASSIGNMENT 


1. Summarize Gandhiji's argument in favour of Non- 
co-operation. 


2. Attempt to establish a case for Nationalization f 
Industries in India. 


SUGGESTION FOR FURTHER READING 


Speeches and writings of Gandhiji i 
HI yt—Nava Jivan Trust. 
QVatianalosmwdliagorecoMbliernlliized J S 


ARGUMENT 


‘The object of argument is to induce other people to 
think as we do, on the particular matter under discussion.’ 
We should try to convince other people that our views are 
right and their views are wrong. 


At the very outset make it clear what itis that you are 
trying to prove. It is sometimes found, after a long and 
bitter argument, that there is no real point of difference 
between them. 


Do not indulge in personal abuse or ridicule. Abuse 
isno argument. In fact it indicates a weak case. Be tactful 
and try to show that you hold the highest opinion of your 
opponent’s intellect. Otherwise this will at once put him 
in a bad frame of mind and your chance ofsuccess will be 
remote. Yours should be the method of persuasion. 


Do not be unbending in your attitude. Yield whenever you 
find it wise to do so. You will find later on, this will 
help you to get your point. 


Be tolerant,courteous and fair. Only thus you are more . 
likely to convert,if at all,other people to your point of view. 


— — — — 
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PARLIA MENTARY DEBATE 
The Control of Employment Bill 


[Key-Question. What was the necessily of con- 
trolling employment ?| 
5th Sept., 1939, 


The Minister of Labour (Mr. Ernest Brown): 


I beg to move, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
confer on the Minister of Labour powers with 
respect to the control of employment during the 
present emergency ; and for purposes connected | 
with the matter aforesaid.” : 

Before I explain this most important Measure 
I must make crystal clear, if I can, what it does 
not do. It does not require a worker to leave 
employment with which he is content. It doesnot 
require a worker to accept employment with a 
particular employer. There is no question of any 
pressure being put upon a worker to remain in 
work which he wishes to leave. Finally, where 
consent to engagement or re-engagement is refu 
sed, the position will be that the worker, if unem- 
ployed, will be offered alternative employments 
in his or her own occupation. ; / 


The Bill has,as its main object,to secure that the 
man and woman power of the land is used to thé 
best advantage, thatin cases where thereis a short 
age of essential labour and the work for whic 

e workers i itali ’ 
go Manens iaorigabimgerum 


ngamwadi 
any labour and knowledge not engage 
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moment shall be directed to the employment most 
useful to the nation in this struggle. ‘Che processes 
of the Bill are devised so that personnel may be 
guided as to the employments which are the most 
vital. The Bill affects, first, the advertising of 
“vacancies by employers and, second, new engage- 
ments of labour. -In both cases the Bill gives 
power to the Minister to make orders specifying to- 
what classes of employers and workers the require- 
ments are to apply. We have been in consultation: 
with Trades Union Congress General Council and 
the British Employers’ Federation, and they accept 
the: principle of the Bill on the understanding 
that they will be consulted on any orders to be 
made, and that there will be no undue interference 
with the arrangements now existing between em- 
ployers and Trade Unions in regard to the engage- 
ment and employment of work-people. I wish also 
to make it clear that it is riot expected to use these 
powers widely'in the early days ; they will be used 
at first in the case of limited classes of occupations 
affecting skilled personnel in those vital industries. 
where there mày .be a very special demand 
for them. ` 2. 


The House will recognise that this Measure is 
Not only necessary on the productive side of our 
national effort, but is in the interests, as the Gene- 
tal Council of the Trades Union Congress and the 
ederation of Employers are agreed, of the harmo-. 
nious working of industry in which the Govern- 
Ment, the trades unions, and organised employers 
Will all play their part in. securing victory for our 
Cause, T would like to add that when the industrial 
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history of the last four years comes to be written 
' 4he story of the organisation, production, and 
delivery of national industrial supplies will reveala 
wonderful effort on the part of all concerned—the 
man at the bench as well as employers, technicians 
and managers. 


MR. GRENFELL: In these recent days 
when Parliamentary discussion has been so much 
curtailed, the minister has rightly taken more than 
the usual time to call attention to the main princi 
ples in this Bill, The title of the Bill is not very 
reassuring. There is a good deal of distrust when: 
ever itis suggested that employment should le 
controlled. We speak on this side of the Hous 
with a full knowledge of the effect that its passage 
may have on the mass of the people of this country: 
I should not have been prepared to accept the Bil 
without a definite assurance that those who ar 
responsible for watching over the conditions 
labour and employment in this country have bee 
fully consulted and that they have gone so far as to 
give approval to the principles of the Bill. 


The minister has rightly said that the task in 
which we are all engaged will depend more thal 
ever before upon satisfaction of the claims oft 
work-people, and that there is evidence that the 
are not being ignored when the task of nation 
organisation is being undertaken, Of the me 
who are wearing uniform and will be called up% 
io fight, we are exceedingly proud. But the 007 


BS & 
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be of no avail in the struggle if a dozen or a score 
of people are not available to supply every fighting 
| man with what is necessary. For every fighting 
man there will have to be1l2or 15 producing 
munitions and food, and carrying on essential 
national services. Unless that overwhelming 
majority during the period of emergency are kept 
contented we shall not get that service, which 
will mean success to us in the end. 


I speak as one who has been a workman, and 
has been engaged in the struggle, not against a 
.| foreign country but against people who dissented 
| from the proper assessment of our claims. I have 
even fought against my own neighbours in order 
that the workers might be assured of proper working 
and living conditions. I have always had and still 
have a very grim suspicion of any plan for the: 
regimentabions, militarisation or conscription of 
labour. I do not believe that this Bill proposes 
anything of that kind. Ifit did, I would not stand 
here to support it. We must be prepared to 
consider what steps are necessary in the emergency. 


[Key-Question. What were the objections to the Bill ? ] 


MR. MARKHAM :—I think all hon. Members 
Will agree that in normal times there is nota 
Member of the House who would have had any- 
thing but the greatest antagonism towards such a 
Bill. . It is a terrible Bill It is a Bill that abso- 
lutely restricts the freedom of a man to offer his 
Our where he wants. F 


MR. E. SMITH: Only certain men. 
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MR. MARKHAM: It can be applied to al 
industries. (Under the Bill, we are giving the 
Minister more power in some Ways than any 
Fascist or Nazi Minister of Labour has in am| 
totalitarian country) While one has to face the 


Minister of Labour who was unsympathetic in the 
sense that he would not willingly listen to sugges. 
tions that were made outside the scope of the Act, 
We might then see an entire abolition of industrial 
freedom as we know it, a restriction so severe that 
it would be bound to one particular job for the 
whole of the emergency. 


MR. BROWN: I think the hon. Memberis 
entirely misinterpreting the Bill. This Bill wil 
not prevent any man from changing his employ- 
ment; it will not compel him to take any particu 
lar job. The hon. Member is making assertions 
which, however sincere he may be, show that b 
has a false impression of what the Bill does. 


MR, KIRKWOOD: I hope the Minister wil 
take back this Bill as it stands. "We had a bitte 
experience of this in the last War and if ws 
because of words in the Defence of the Realm Ad 
then that all the trouble was caused in the engine 
ing industry. Then the Government had the powe 
which the Minister desires to have under this Bill 
and the workman was denied the right to leave ont 
employer and goto another. Immediately t 
became the law of the land there was arous® 
particularly on the Clyde, the desire to have tht 
idea oyerthrown. I pointed out to the 
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Minister for Munitions, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Carnarvon..Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd 
George), that I had no desire to leave my employer 
up to that moment. But it was a different thing 
when I was denied the right of a free-born Briton 
to sell my labour, the only thing I possessed, to 
whatever employer I chose. The same thing took 
place in practically every big establishment on 
the Clyde. Allthe key men, men who had prac- 
tically been reared in the different factories in 
which they worked, men like the hon. Member 
for West Fife (Mr. Gallacher), felt that desire. 
I pointed out to the right hon. Gentleman the. 
Member for Carnarvon Boroughs on behalf of 
the men of the Clyde, that that Act appeared to brand 
on my brow a letter **B' just as effectively as if I 
had been a slave of Beardmore’s. 


MR. E. BROWN : The hon. Member realises 
how much I know about his feelings on that matter, 
but this Bill is drawn in precisely the opposite 
way. There is nothing in the Bill which will 
prevent any man going to another employer. 

MR. GALLACHER: But the other employer 
cannot take him. 

MR. KIRKWOOD : It is stated distinctly : 
“after the said date such employer shall not 
engage or re-engage any such employee,” 

We are not raising this matter merely in order to: 
embarrass the Government. The very opposite is 
the case. Noone has been more fortunate than 
the right hon. Gentleman who is in charge of the 

ill. Our union has met him in every way. There 
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is, at the moment, a spirit abroad in our ind 
that never was in Britain before. We are all back. 
ing that spirit. We are all out to crush Nazism in 
no uncertain fashion. It is because of that I rig 
here to-night. It isin order that we may keep that 
spirit. It is all right that there should be th; 
fraternisation which is going on in this Ho 
but the workers in the workshops are still the 
workers. They had a bitter experience in the last 
War. We had some of the ablest men in our move- 
ment in this House—outstanding men who carried 
the country with them, in safeguarding our rights, 


Those safeguards were not worth anything after | 
we had surrendered and given up all our rights. 


It is because of that bitter experience, and not 
in any way to trouble the Government, that we are 
suspicious. 


(i may be wrong, but I am utterly suspicious of 
thé ruling class. It is in the marrow of my bones, 
because my class, right down the ages, have been 
treated in a manner in which J do not desire to see 
them treated in my time)) 1 am hoping that, instead 
of harsher conditions 6r any division happening; 
we are getting nearer and nearer to a unified cour 
try, as there is at the moment. L have been 
spending the week-end in good understanding with 
employers who formerly had not a very good under- 
standing. It is because I desire to keep that | 
understanding and have given pledges to the 
workers, who are watching us to see that we d | 
not let them down, I oppose this Bill. | 
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MR. E. SMITH : During the last day or two 
I have taken steps to ascertain over as wide an 
area as possible, the views of the people of this 
country with regard to the present situation. I 
find that there is a great spirit among our people 
with regard to it. In this House we have reflected 
that spirit, and the maximum amount of goodwill 
has been shown in the Debates which have taken 
place uptil now. The minimum number of words 
has been used. On this matter I would be lacking 
in my duty to the men I represent and with whom 
I have been proud to be associated since my boy- 
hood days, if I did not associate myself with the 
observations made by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Dumbarton Burghs (Mr. Kirkwood), 


The right hon. Gentleman, the Member afor 
Epping, will remember only too well what hap- 
pened. when he introduced the leaving certificates. 
during the last War. They were responsible more 
than anything else for retarding production during 
that period, and within a few days the right hon. 
Gentleman came to the House with Lord Addison, 
and those leaving certificates were withdrawn. 
The result was that all the friction was eliminated, 
goodwill was restored and production went up 
immediately. 

MR. GALLACHER: Iwish to impress on 
the Minister the necessity of withdrawing this Bill. 
In the first place, I would endorse all that has been 
said by my hon. Friend the Member for Dumbar- 
ton Burghs (Mr. Kirkwood) as to his experience, 
and mine and that of many others, during the last 
War. The most important factor in securing the 
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speediest possible defeat of the Nazi ageressors will 
be the sustained unity of the working-class people 
of this country. The one thing that may injure 
that unity which is so essential for victory is the f 
slightest suspicion that Nazism itself is being intro- 
duced. This may not be industrial conscription but 
itis a very thick chunk of the thin edge. The | 
Minister says that & man can leave his job if he 
is discontent. Of course he can, but he cannot get | 
another. He cannot go to another employer. That 
other employer cannot engage him. 


There has been, according to the Minister, the | 
most remarkable co-ordination between employers, 
managements, trade union leaders, technicians and 
workers. lf that is the case, where is the need for 
Such a, very dangerous expedient’? Someone says 
‘we require organisation, but we have organisation. 
‘The trade union_organisation is quite capable of 
relating the needs of particular industries. AI the 
Minister has to do, is to go to a particular trade 
Union, the engineers’ or any other, and make it | 
clear that skilled workers are required to be taken | 
from one place towards another. The Engineers | 
union will do that andthe Transport Workers | 
Union will do it. It is not a question of organisa- | 
tion. Here is a question of inquisition; a very dan- | 
gerous thing in the present situation. So I would | 

earnestly appeal to the Minister to withdraw the | 
DI: fa T 


EXPLANATIONS - 

dissent—Differ. ' He i 

emergency—Crisis: . _ . . ip s ; 
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COMPREHENSION 
1. Why did the Bill seek to control employment ? 
2, On what grounds did the Opposition criticize the Bill ? 


APPRECIATION 


It is doubtful if any legislature in a democracy has 
such a high order of parliamentary debates as that of the 
House of Commons in Great Britain.. Though uproarious 
scenes are not rare, yet the debates (as the extract 
reproduced here will show) are generally conducted in a 
decent manner and reveal, besides brilliant eloquence and 
persuasive argument, a deep sense. of public duty and 
national solidarity in case of emergency as. well as respect 
and toleration for the views of the Opposition. The report 
of the debate is also intended to acquaint the student with 
parliamentary procedure of the House of Commons on 
which our own has, to a large extent, been modelled. 


The bill was introduced at the outbreak of jthe World 
War II in September, 1939. 
ASSIGNMENT 


Make a case for and against the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment. 


SUGGESTION FOR FURTHER READING : 


A Hand Book for Literary and Debating Societies w 
| 2. M. Gibson— Hodder and Stoughton. 
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CLASS DEBATE 

You will find there are few forms of work in English } 
more enjoyable than a Debate. It not only develops 
mental alertness but contributes a great deal to facility 
of expression. But a debatejmust be conducted according 
to certain definite rules which we shall now briefly explain, 

THE SUBJECT 
The class should choose its own subject. 
RESOLUTION 

The subject for debate must be put in the form ofa | 
Resolution ; as, This meeting considers that Caste System 
should be abolished. 

OPENER AND OPPOSER 

Next an opener and an opposer should be chosen, the 
opener to open or begin the debate, and the opposer to | 
reply and state the opposite points of view. 

CHAIRMAN AND GENERAL PROCEDURE 

The conduct of the meeting is in charge of a Chair | 
man—in this case, of course, the Teacher of English. All | 
remarks must be addressed to the Chair. The supporters | 
of the opener and the opposer take itin turns to speak, 
each speaking only once and beginning, as ‘Mr. Chairman, i 
Irise to support the Resolution’ or ‘I rise to oppose the | 
Resolution’ as the case may be. After every one 5| 
spoken, the opener winds up the debate by replying to the | 
various points raised in the course of the debate. Finally | 
the resolution is put to the vote and either carried % | 
rejected according to the voting. | 
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[Key-Question. Why should we grieve at the death: 
of Mahatma Gandhi ?] 


Ll The last Journey has ended. The final pilgrim- war 

age has been made. ` For over fifty years Mahatma 

Gandhi wandered about all over our great country, 

from the Himalayas and North Western Frontier 

and the Brahmaputra in the North East to Kanya. 

Kumari (Cape Comorin) in the far South. He 

visited every part and corner of this country, not. | 

asa mere tourist or visitor for the sake of amuse- pte 

ment, but in order to understand and serve the  * 

Indian People. Perhaps no other Indian in history 

has travelled about so much in India or got to - 

know the common people so well and served them - 

mhi-s0 abundantly. And now his journey in this world 

U^ is over, though we have still to continue for a whilez T] 

Many people are moved to grief, and this is proper 

and natural. But why should we grieve ? Do we 

grieve for him or for something else? Jn his life- 

as in his death there has been a radiance whiohg ples 
ill illumine our country for ages to come. Why 

then should we grieve for him ? . Let us grieve 

rather for ourselves, for our own weakness, for the 

ill-will in our hearts, for our dissensions and for 

Our conflicts." Remember that it was to remove: 

all these that Mahatmaji gave his life. 


Let us, standing here on the banks of the 
nges, search our own hearts and ask ourselves 
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athe question fBow far have we followed the path 
shown to us by Gandhiji and how far have we tried | 
to live in peace and co-operation with others? It | 
even now we follow the right path, it will be well 
‘with us and well with our country. Bay t. 


Our country gave birth to a mighty one an 
he shone like a beacon not only for India but for 
the whole world, And yet he was done to death 

Uby one of our own brothers and compatriots. 
scar" How did this happen ? You might think that it 
cf “was an act of madness, but that does not explain 

this tragedy. {t could only ocour because the seed 
-for it was sown in the poison of hatred and enmity 
that spread throughout the country and affected so 
many of our people. Out of that seed grew this | 
poisonous plant. It is the duty of all of us to: | 
fight this poison of hatred and ill-will. | 


; Our pillar of strength is no more. But why 
do we say that? His image is enshrined in the 
hearts of the million men and women who are | 
‘present here today, and hundreds of millions of 
-our countrymen, who are not present here, will also 
never forget him. «Future generations of our people, | 
who have not seen him or heard him, will also | 

. have that image in their hearts because that image | 
is now a part of India’s inheritance and history. 2 


` Gandhiji used to observe silence for one day in ‘| 
‘every week. Now that voice is silenced for ever | 
and there is unending silence. And yet that voice 
resounds in our ears and in our hearts, and it wil | 
resound in the minds and hearts of our people a20 

' even beyond the borders of India, in the long 9268 - 
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to come. For that voice is the voice of truth, and 
though truth may occasionally be suppressed, it 
can never be put down. [ Violence for him was the: 
opposite of truth and therefore he preached to us 
against violence not only of the hand but of the: 
mind and heart. (The path of violence is perilous 
and freedom seldom exists for long where there is | ©, 
violence. Our talk of Swarajya and the peoples ^ 
freedom is meaningless if we have internal violence- 
and conflict. 5X Dis ayy eam avr 
You and I, all of us will go back from these: 
sands of our noble river, the Ganges. We shall. 
feel sad and lonely. Weshall never see Gandhiji 
again. We used to run to him for advice and , 
guidance whenever we were confronted with any: 
great problem or when we felt ill at ease or in 
doubt. There is none to advise us now or to share, | 
our burdens. Itis not I alone or a few of us who 
looked up to him for help. Thousands and hund-: ` 
reds of thousands of our countrymen considered 
him as their intimate friend and counsellor. All. 
of us felt as if we were his children. Rightly he 
was called the Father of our Nationand in millions. 
of homes to-day there is mourning as on the: 
passing away of a beloved father. .' CE 


We shall go away from this river bank sad. 
and lonely. But we shall also think with pride of . 
the high and unique privilege that has been ours tog 
have had for our chief and leader and friend this. 
mighty person, who carried us to great heights on 
the way to freedom and truth. And the way of 
struggle that he taught us was also the way of 


' ; he showed 
truth. Remember also, that, the path by a px 
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was one of fighting for the good and against eyil 

. and not the way of sitting quietly on the peaks of 

the Himalayas. Y And so we have to fight on, and 

not to seek escape or rest. We have to do our duty 

and fulfil the pledges we have given him. Let us 

tread the path of Truth and Dharma.\Let us make 

.. India a great country in which goodwilland harmo- 

rex” NY prevail and every man and woman, irrespective 

of faith and belief, can live in dignity and freedom. 

= Weall belong to Mother India, and have to 

Jive and die here. We all are equal partners in the 

4. freedom that we have won. Everyone of our three 

^" or four hundred million people must have an equal 

- Tight to the opportunities and blessings that free gl] 

India has to offer| lt was not a few privileged 

persons that Gandhiji strove and died for. We 

on have to strive for the same ideal and in the same 

way. Then only shall we be worthy to say: 
“MAHATMA GANDHI KI JAI!” 


EXPLANATIONS 
immerse—dip, plunge. 
pledge—vow. | 

‘beacon—signal-fire on hill or tower, light-house, Here, : |: 
: guiding light. , A 
- dissension—disunion, 
-done to death—killed. . 
COMPREHENSION «cog 
X. "Who shone like abeacon-light for the whole world? —— 
:2. “When shall we be worthy to say: Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai? 4 j 
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APPRECIATION 

After the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi his ashes 

were immersed into the. confluence of the Ganga and 

Yamuna at Allahabad. Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru addressed a 

vast gathering of people from the fullness of heart. In 

pathos, and in its moving appeal, it ranks with the most 

famous orations of history, We are reminded of Mark 

Antony's Funeral oration after the murder of Julius Caesar. 

ASSIGNMENT ; 

Try to reproduce the speech as far as possible in the 
manner of Nehru. 


SUGGESTION FOR; FURTHER READING 
T 1. Speeches and Addresses of Nehru. 


2. Presidential Addresses of the Congress Presidents— 
Natesan. 


SPEECH 


Though instructions in delivering a speech are outside 
the scope and purpose of the book, yet we think some hints 
On speech-making will not be here amiss. Ordinarily a 

student will not be called upon to speak in English or ina 
| E foreign tongue. Yet with the attainment of Freedom, a 
; Considerable number of people will be required to take part 
| in the deliberations in the Councils of Nations as represen- 
| fatives of our Diplomatic service or as ambassadors of 
| India's goodwill and international ‘brotherhood. And 
English has come to be recognised as the ‘Lingua Franca’ 
| Of the world, and ambitious young men will do well to 
Cultivate ability in addressing an audience in English. 


Here are some hints for your guidance. 
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PREPARATION 

Unless you are required to make an extempore speech, 
- that is, speaking off-hand, without previous notice or pre. ' 
paration, it is always advisable to prepare before-hand even | 
if you are well-versed in the subject. 
1. Consult books, newspapers, reference books for 
necessary information. This will make your speech effective. 
2. Take notes. Gather information from persons 
who are better acquainted with the subject. Write out the 
speech if possible. 


THE PLAN 


Put the notes in their proper sequence.  Classify and 
group them according to your purpose. Try to remember 
them. But-excessive memorising destroys originality. 


Rehearse the speech in a quiet place silently or aloud. 


THE DELIVERY 


Opening and closing—Make an impressive opening. 
Then proceed with ease and naturally, End yonr speech. 
with an effective close. 
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W.W. Jacobs 
THE MONKEY'S PAW 
A STORY 


Dramatized by 
LOUIS N. PARKER 


Copyright 1910, by Samuel French 


Produced at the Haymarket Theatre, London 
on 6 October 1902 


With the following cast : 


|. MR. WHITE Mr. Cyril Maude 

. MRS. WHITE Miss Lena Ashwell 
HERBERT Mr. Wilfred Forster 

| SERGEANT-MAJOR MORRIS Mr. Sidney Valentine 

| MR, SAMPSON Mr. Rudge Harding 
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Scene: The living-room of am old-fashioned | 
cottage on the out-skirts of Fulham. Set corner- | 
wise in the left angle at the back a deep window; 
further front, L. three or four steps lead wp to | 
a door. Further forward a dresser, with 
plates, glasses etc. R C at back an alcove with the 
^treet door fully visible. On the right a cup. - 
board, then a fireplace. In the centre a round | 
table, Against the wall, L, back, an old-fashion- | 
ed piano. A comfortable armchair each side 
of the fire-place. Other chairs. On the mante- 
piece a clock, old china figures, etc. An air of 
comfort pervades the room. 


I 


At the rise of the curtain, Mrs. Whate, a plea- | 
sant-looking old woman, is seated in the armchair 
below the fire, attending to kettle which ts ster - 
ming on the fire, and keeping a laughing eye 
on Mr. White and Herbert. These two are 
seated at ihe right angle of the table nearest 
the fire with a chess-board between them. Mr. | 
White is evidently losing. His hair is ruffled; | 
his spectacles are high up on his forehead. 
. Herbert, a fine young fellow, is looking with 
satisfaction at the move he has just maa. 
Mr. White makes several attempts to move, bit | 
thinks better of them. There is a shaded lam? 
on the table. The door is tightly shut. ThI 
curtains of the window are drawn ; but every 
now and then the wind is heard whistling outs 
Mz. Warre [moving at last, and triumphant) 
O derent ma boy,J Gef xou, T, think 
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Hersert : Oh, you're a deep'un, dad, aren't you ? 
Mrs. WHITE: Mean to say he’s beaten you at last? 
HznsERT: Lor, no ? Why, he's overlooked — 

Mr. Waite [very excited]: I see it! Lemme have 
that back ! : 

Herbert: Not much. Rules of the game ! 

Mr. Wuire [disgusted] I don’t hold with them 
scientific rules. You turn what ought to be an 
innocent relaxation— 

Mrs. Waite: Don’t talk so much, father. You 
put him off— zd 

Hersert [laughing] Not he ! 

Mz. Warre [trying to distract his attention] 
Hark at the wind. 

Herserr [drily] Ah! I’m listening. Cheok. 


Mr. Warre [still trying to distract him] I should 
hardly think Sergeant-Major Morris’d come 
to-night. 

Hersert: Mate. [rises, goes up L.] UE 

Mn. Warre [with an outbreak of disgust and 
sweeping the chessmen off the board] That’s 
the worst of living so far out. Your friends 
can’t come for a quiet chat, and you addle your 
brains over a confounded— 

Hrnpert : Now, father! Morris?ll turnup allright. 


| Mz. Warre [still in a temper] Lover's Lane, Ful- 
` ham! Ho! of all the ped slushy, eu ur 
Way places to live in—! Pathway’s a bog, an 
the road’s a torrent. [Zo Mrs. White who has 
risen and is at his side] What’s the Country 
Council thinking of, that’s what I want to 


know. 9, Because thisdathe, end. house im the 
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> yoad it doesn’t matter if no body can get near | 
it, I s’pose. i 
Mrs. Warre: Never mind, dear. Perhaps you'll 
win tomorrow. [She moves to back of table. 
Mr. Waite: Perhaps ]l, perhaps Tl! Whated 
you mean ? [bursts out laughing.| There ! you 
always know what's going on inside o' me, | 
don’t you, mother ? 1 
Mrs. Warre: Ought to, after thirty years, John. - 


[She goes to dresser and busies herself wip- | 
ing tumblers on tray there] } 
[He rises, goes to fireplace and lights pipe.| 
Herzen. [down C] And it’s not such a bad place, — 
dad, after all. One of the few old-fashioned | 
houses left near London. None o! your stucco | 
villas. Homelike, I call it. And so do you, oF 
you wouldn’t ha’ bought it. [Rolls a cigarette. | 
Mz. Warre [R.glowling] Nice job I made o? that, 
t00 | With two hundred pounds owin on it. | 
Henpert [on back of Chair, C] Why, I shall work | 
that off in no time, dad. Matter o three | 
years, with the rise promised me. 
Mr. Waite: If you don’t get married. 
fizrpert: Not me. Not that sort. | 
Mrs. Waite: I wish you would, Herbert. Ay 
good, steady lad— | 
[She brings the tray with a bottle of whiski: 
giae, a lemon, spoons, buns, and a knife to the | 
4 €. 1 
Herpert: Lots o' time, mother. Sufficient for | 
the day-as the sayin’ goes. Just now my dyn* | 
mos don’t leave me any time for love-makite 
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Mz. Warre [chuckling] I lay awake v night often, 


and think : if Herbert took & nap, and let his 
. what—d? yourcail-ums-dynamos, run down, all 
Fulham would be in darkness, Lord! what a 
joke ! [Gets x. o. 
HrnBERT: Joke! And me with the sack! Pretty 
idea of a joke you've got, I don’t think. 
[Knock at outer door.) 
Mrs. Wuite: Hark! [Knock repeated, louder.) 
Mr. Waite [going towards door] That’s him. 
That's the Sergeant-Major. [He unlocks door, 
back. 
| Hervert [removes chess-board| Wonder what yarn 
| he's got for us to-night. [Places chess-board on 
piano. |} ; 
Mrs. Warme [goes up m, busies herself putting 
the other armchair nearer fire, etc.] Don’t 
let the door slam, John ! : : 
| [Mr. White opens the door a little, struggling 
| withit. Wind. Sergeant- Major Morris, a veteran. 
with a distinct military appearance-left arm 
| gone-dressed as a commissionatre, is seen to 
| enter. Mr. White helps him off with his coat, 
| which he hangs up in the outer hall.] 


| Mz. Wnrrg [at the door] Slip in quick! It’s as” 


| much as I can do to hold it against the wind. 
| Serceanr: Awful! Awful! [Busy taking off his 
cloak, etc.) And a mile up the road-by the 
cemetery it’s worse. Enough to blow the hair 
off your head. s 
| Mr. Ware ; Give me your stick. ; 
Sencranr : If "wasn't I knew what a welcome I'd 
get 
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Ms, Ware [preceding him into the room] Ser- 
geant-Major Morris ! 

Mrs. Ware : Tut ! tut ! So cold ycu must be! 
Come to the fire ; do’ee, now. 

Serozant : How are you, marm ? [To Herbert} 
How’s yourself, laddie ? Not on duty yet, eh ? 
Day-week, eh ? 

Hersert [ 0 | No, Sir. Night week. But theres 
half an hour yet. 

Sergeant [sitting in the armchair above the fire, 
which Mrs. White is motioning him towards, 
Mr. White mixes grog for Morris] 'Thank'ee 
kindly, marm. That’s good-hah! That's a sight 

Detter than the trenches at Chitral. That’s 
better than settin’ in a puddle with the rain 

_ pourin’ down in buckets, and the natives takin’ 
pot-shots at you. 

Mars, Ware : Didn’t you have no umbrellas ? 

[Corner below fire, kneels before 4t, stirs it, etc.] 


Sencrazt : Umbrella ? Ho! ho! That's good! Eh, — 
White? Thats good. Did ye hear what she 
said ? Umbrellas !'—And goloshes ! and hot- 
water bottles! Ho, Yes! No offence, marm, 
but it’s easy to see you was never a soldier. . 

HerseRT [rather hurt] Mother spoke out o' kind: 

- . ness, Sir. 

SEncmawT : And well I know it; and no offence 
intended. No, marm, ’ardship, ’ardship is the | 
soldiers’ lot. Starvation, fever, and get yoursel 
shot. That’s a bit o my own.. 

Mrs. Warre: You don’t look to’ve taken much 

‘harm—except [indicates his empty sleeve. 5 
takes kettle to table, then returns to fire-] 
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Serceant [ showing a medal hidden under his 
coat] And that I got this for. No, marm. 
Though Thomas Morris is tough. [ Mr. White is 
holding a glass of grog under the Sergeant's 
nose.] And sober. What's this now? 

Mr. Ware: Put your nose in it; you'll see. 

Sergeant: Whisky? And hot? And sugar? 

| And a slice o! lemon ? No. I said I'd never-but 
seein’ the sort o’ night. Well [Waving the glass 
at them] Here's another thousand a year ! 

Mr. Wuire [sits R of table, also with a glass) 
Same to you, and many of em. 

| Sergeant [20 Herbert who has no glass] What ? 

Not you ? 

Herpert [laughing and sitting across chair, C] 
Oh! ’tisn’t for want of being sociable. But 
my work don’t go with it. Not if ‘twas ever 
so little. I've got to keep a cool head, a steady 
eye, anda still hand. The fly-wheel might 
gobble me up. wes £ 

Mrs, WHITE : Don’t, Herbert. [Sits in armchair 
below fire.] 

Hersert [laughing] No fear, mother. : 

SERGEANT : Ah! you electricians I—Sort o! magi- 
cians, you are. Light! says you—and light it 
is, And, power ! says you—end the trams go- 
whizzin’. And, knowledge! says you—and words . 
go "ummin' to the ends 0’ the world. | It fair. 

. beats me—and I’ve seen a bit in my time, too. 
BBert [nudges his father] Your Indian magic? 
All a fake, governor. ‘ke Fakir's fake. —. . 

SERGEANT ; Fake, you call it ? I tell you, I've 

Seen it. - 2 ees 
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Hensenr (nudging his father with his foot) Oh, 
come, now ! such as what ? Come, now ! 

SrercEant : I’ve seen & cove with no more clothes 

on than a babby—[to Mrs. White] if you know 
what I mean—take an empty basket—empty, 
mind !—as empty as—as this here glass— 

Mr. Warre : Hand it over, Morris. {Hands it to 
Herbert, who goes quickly behind table and 
fills it.) 

SgmcgawT : Which was not my intentions, but 
used for illustration. ; 

Hrnrserr [while mixing] Oh, I've seen the basket 

. trick ; and I’ve read how it was done, Why, ! 
could do it myself, with a bit o' practice. 
Ladle out something stronger. 
[Herbert brings him the glass.] 

SurcEANT : Stronger ?—what do you say to an old 
fakir ohuokin? a rope up in the air—in the air, 
mind you !—and swarming up it, same as if it 
was 'ooked on—and vanishing clean out 0 
sight ? I've seen that. : 
[Herbert goes to table, plunges a knife intoa | 

bun and offers it to the Sergent with exaggerated 

politeness. | 


Surceant eyeing it with disgust] Bun-? What for? 
Pierpert : That yarn takes it. 

[Mr. and Mrs. White delighted. 
SurcEaNT : Mean to say you doubt my word ? 
Mrs. Warts : No, no! He's only taking you OU 

You should’nt, Herbert. 
Mr. Waite: Herbert always was one for a bit o' fun! 
-* [Herbert puts bun back on table. comes rou 
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| sits cross-legged on the floor at his father’s side.] 
| Serceant : But it’s true. Why, if I chose, I could 
tell you things—But there i you don’t get no 
| more yarns out o? me. 
| Ms. Warre : Nonsense, old friend. [ Puts down his 
glass; Youre not going to get shirty about a 
bit o' fun. [Moves his chair nearer Morris's}. 
What was that you started telling me the other 
day about a monkey’s paw, or something ? 
[Nudges Herbert, and winks at Mrs. White.) 
| SEnegaxT [gravely] Nothing. Leastways, nothing 
l worth hearing. 
| Mns. yens [with astomshed curiosity] Monkey's 
| paw—* 
| Mz. Warre : Ah—You was tellin’ me— 
| Serczanr : Nothing. Don’t go on about it. 
[Puts his empty glass to his lips—then stares 
at it.) What? Empty again ? There | When I 
begin thinkin? o' the paw it makes me that 
absent-minded— x 
| Mr. Warre [rises and fills glass] You said you 
i always carried it on you. 
| SEnGEAxT : So I do, for fear o’ m might happen. 
Sunk in thought.] Ay !—ay ! 
Mz. WHITE thamding him his glass refilled] There. 
[Sits again in the same chair.] 

Mrs. Warre : What's it for? 

ERGEANT : You wouldn’t believe-me, if I was to 
i tell you. 

| HerserT : I will, every word. 
| SERGEANT : Magia, then !—Don' t you laugh ! 
ERBERT : I’m not. Got it on you now? 
ERGEANT : Of course. : 
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Henrpert : Let's see it. i 
[Seeing the sergeant embarrassed with his 

glass, Mrs. White rises, takes it from him, 

places it on mantlepiece and remains standing.) 


Srrcrant : Oh, it's nothing to look at. [Hunting 
in his pocket. Just an ordingry — little paw— 
dried to a mummy. [Produces 4$. and holds it 
towards Mrs. White.] Here. 

Mas. Ware [who has leant forward eagerly to see 
it, starts back witha little cry of disgust ] Oh! 

Herpert : Give usa look. [Morris passes the paw to 
Mr. White, from whom Herbert takes it] 

` Why, it’s all dried up! 

SERGEANT : I said so. 


" [Wind] 
Mrs. Warre [With a slight shudder] Hark at the 
wind! [Sits again in her old place.) 
Mr. Warm [taking the paw from Eerbert] and 
what might there be special about it ? 
SERGEANT [impressively] ‘That there paw has had a 
spell put upon it ! ; 
Mr. Wara: No? [In great alarm he thrusts the 
paw back into Morris’s hand.] 
SeRceanz [pensively, holding the paw in the palm 
` Of his hand) Ah! By an old fakir. He wasa 
a very holy man. He’d sat all doubled up in 
One spot, goin’ on for fifteen year; thinkin’ o 
things! And he wanted to show that fate 
ruled people. That everything was cut and | 
dried from the beginning, as you might say: | 
That there warn’t no gettin’ away from ite 
And that, if you tried to, you caught it hot. 
[Pauses solemnly]. So he put a spell on this 
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bit of a paw. It might ha’ been anything else, 
but he took the first thing that came handy. 
Ah! He puta spell on it, and made it so that 
threé people (looking at them and with deep: 
meaning) could each have three wishes, 

| [All but Mrs. White laugh rather nervously.] 

| Mrs. Warte : Ssh ! Don’t ! 

SERGEANT [more gravely] But—! But, mark you, 
though the wishes was granted, those three 
people would have cause to wish they kadn’t 

| een. 

| Mn. Warre: But how could thewishes be granted ? 

| Sercrant ; He didn’t say. lt would all happen. 

| . so natural, you might think it a coincidence 
if so disposed. 

; Herbert: Why haven't you tried it, sir ? 

Sencxant [grawely, after a pause] I have. 

| HerserT [eagérly] You've had your three wishes ? 

SERGEANT [gravely] Yes. 

| Mes. Warre : Were they granted 9 

Serceanr [staring at the fire] They were. 

[A pause.] 

Mr. Warre : Has anybody else wished ? 

SERGEANT : Yes. The first owner had his three 
wish—[lost in vecollection.] Yes, oh yes, he: 
had his three wishes all right. l don’t know 
what his first two were, [very impressively]. 
but the third was for death. [All shudder.| 
That's how I got the paw. 

| [A Pause] p 
Henzerr [cheerfully] Well! Seems to me you've 

only got to wish for things that can’t have any 

bad luck about ?em—[ Rises] 
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Serceant [shaking his head] Ah! — 

Mz. Warts [tentatively.] Morris—if you've had 
your three wishes—it’s no good to you, now— 

. what do you keep it for ? : 

Serceant [still holding the paw ; looking at it] 
Fancy, I s’pose. I did have some idea of sell- 
ing it, but I don’t*think I will, It’s done 
mischief enough already. Besides, people won't 
buy. Some of ’em think it’s a fairy tale; And 
some want to try it first, and pay after. 

[Nervous laugh from the others.| 

Mrs. Warre : lf you could have another three 

wishes, would you ? 


Senceant [slowly weighing the paw in his hand, 
and looking at it] I don’t know—I don't 
know—[Suddenly, with violence, flinging 1t 
in the fire] No ! I’m damned if I would ! 

[ Movement from all. 

Mr. Warre [rises and quickly snatches it out of 

the fire] What are you doing ? 
[White goes x. c.] 

Serccant [rising and following him and trying 
to prevent him} Let it burn ! Let the infernal 
thing burn ! 

Mrs. Warre [rises] Let it burn, father ! 

Mz. Warre [wiping it on his coat-sleeve] No. É | 
‘you don’t want 16 give it to me. 1 

Sunceant [violently] I won’t ! I won't! My hands - 
are clear of it. I threw it on the fire. Ifyou - 
keep it, don’t blame me; whatever happens. 
Here! Pitch it back again. 

Mz. Waite [stubbornly] I’m going to keep it. 
What do you say, Herbert ? 
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Hensert [L.O. laughing] I say, keep it if you 
want to. Stuff and nonsense, any how. 

Mr. Ware [looking at the paw thoughtfully] 
Stuff and nonsense, Yes. I wonder—[casually] 
I wish [He was going to say some ordinary 
thing, like ‘I wish [ were certain’). 

Serceant [misunderstanding him; violently]Stop ! 
Mind what you're doing. That’s not the way. 

Mr. Waite: What is the way. ? 


Mns. WnrrE [moving away, up r.c. to back of table, 
and beginning to put the tumblers straight, 
and the chairs in their places] Oh, don’t 
have any thing to do with it, John. 

[Takes glasses on tray to dresser, n, busies 
herself there, rinsing them in a bowl of water on. 
the dresser, and wiping them with a cloth.] 
Serceant: That’s what I say, marm. ButifI 

warn'& to tell him, he might go wishing some- 

thing he didn’t mean to. You hold it in your 
right hand, and wish aloud. But I warn you ! 

I warn you ! i 
Mrs. WHrrE: Sounds like the Arabian Nights.. 

Don’t youithink you might wish me four pair 

o’ hands ? 

«Mr. Ware [laughing] Right you are, mother !—I 
wish— 

Srrczant [pulling his arm down] Stop it ! If you 
must tn, aah for something sensible. Look 
here! I can’t stand this. Gets on my nerves. 
Where's my coat? [Goes into alcove.] 

[Mr. White crosses to fireplace and carefully 
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puts the paw on the mantelpiece. He is absorbed 

4n it to the end of the tableau.) 

Herpert : I’m coming your way, to the works, in 

^ a minute, Won't you wait ? Goes up c, helps 
Morris with his coat.] 

Srrceant [pulling on his coat] No. l'm all shook 
up. I want fresh air. I don’t want to be here 
when you wish. And wish you will as soon’s 

my back’s turned. I know. i know. But 
I've warned you, mind. 

Mr. Warm [helping him into his coat] All right, 
Morris. Don’t you fret about us. [Gives him 
money.| Here. 

SrrceanT [refusing it] No, I wont.— 

Mr. Wae [forcing it into his hand] Yes, you ; 
will [Opens door.) | 

‘Serceant [turning to the room] Well, good-night — 
all, [To White.) Put it in the fire. 

Ann: Good-night. 

. [Exit Sergeant. Mr. White closes door, comes 
towards fireplace, absorbed in the paw.] | 

Hensert [down L] If there's no more in this than 
there is in his other stories, we shan’t make — 
much out of it. 

‘Mars. Wurts [comes down n. c. to White] Did you — 
give him anything for it, father ? 

Mr. Warme : A trifle. He didn’t want it, but! | 
made him take it. j 

Mrs. WnrTE : ‘here now! You shouldn't. Throw - 
ing your money about. 

“Mz, Warts [looking at the paw which he has 
~ picked up again] X wonder— ER 
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Hervert : What? $ 

Mr. Warre : I wonder, whether , 
chuck it on the fire ? XS c Sadarti benter 

Henpert [laughing] Likely ! Why, 
to be rich and famous and happy. 

Mns. Warre : Throw it on the fre indeed, when 
you've given money for it ! So like you, father. 

HrnsERT: Wish to be an Emperor, father, to 
begin with. Then you can’t be henpecked ! 

Mrs. Warre : [going for him front of table with 
a duster] . 
You young-! [follows him to back of table.] 

HzmsEnT [running away from her round behind 
table] Steady with that duster, mother | 

Mz. WnrrE: Be quiet, there! [Herbert catches 
Mrs. White in his arms and kisses her.] 1 
wonder-[He has the paw in his hand.] I don’t 
know what to wish for, and that’s a fact. [He 
looks about him with a happy smile.] I seem 
to’ve got all I want. 

Hersert [with his hands on, the old man’s 
shoulders.] 
Old dad ! 1f you'd only cleared the debt on the 
house, you'd be quite happy, wouldn’t you? 
[laughing.] Well-go ahead !—wish for the two- 

hundred pounds : that’ll just do it. : 
Mr. Warre [half laughing] Shall I ? 

[Crosses to n. o.] 

"HzmmsERT; Go on! Here|—I'l play slow musio. 
[crosses to piano.) 

Mrs, Warre ! Don’t’ John. Don’t have nothing 
to do with it ! Du 


we're all going 
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HERBERT.: Now, dad! [plays.] 
Mr. Waite : I will ! [holds up thé paw, as if half 
ashamed.] I wish for two hundred pounds. 

[crash on the piano. Atthe same instant 
Mr. White utters a cry and lets the paw drop.) 
Mas. WHITE: 
and, What's the matter ? 
HERBERT : s 
Mr. Warre [grazing with horror at the paw] 
It moved ! As I wished, it twisted in my hand 
like a snake. H 
Hersert[goes down r, and picks the paw up) 
Nonsense, dad. Why, it’s as stiff as a bone. 
[lays it on the mantelpiece.] 
Mrs. Warre : Must have been your fancy, father. 
Hersent [laughing] well? looking round the 
room. | 
I don’t see the money; and I bet I never shall. 
Ma. Wire [relieved] Thank God, there’s no harm 
done ! But it gave me a shock. i 
HnsERT : Half-past eleven. I must get along. m 
on at midnight. [goes up o, fetches his coat, 
eic.] We've had quite a merry evening. 
Mrs. Waite: I’m off tobed. Don’t be late for 
breakfast, Herbert. ; 
Herzert : I shall walk home as usual. Does me - 
good. Ishall be with you about nine. Don't - 
wait, though. 
Mas. Ware : You know your father never waits. ^ 
HmaERT : Good-night, mother. [kisses her. E 
lights candle on dresser, L, goes upstairs 4 
exit. Coming to his father, R, who is sv 
in thought. | 
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Good-night, dad. You'll find the = | 
in the middle of tho bed. cash tied up 


Ma. Warre [staring, seizes Herbert's hand] It 
| moved, Herbert! 

HERBERT : Ah! And a monkey hanging by his 
| tail from the bed-post, watching you count the 
golden sovereigns. 
| Mz. Warre [accompanying him to the door] 

I wish you would’nt joke, my boy. 

HenBert : All right, dad. [Opens door.] Lord! 

What weather ! Good-night. [Exit]. 

[The old man shakes his head, closes the door, 
locks at, puts the chain up, slips the lower bolt, 
has some difficulty with the upper bolt.] 

Mz. Waite: "his bolt’s stiff again ! I must get 

Herbert to look to it in the morning. 

Comes into the room, puts out the lamp, 
| crosses towards steps, but is irresistibly attracted 
|towards fire-place Sits down and stares into 
{the fire. His expression changes ; he sees some- 
| thing horrible.] 
| Ma. Waimes: [with an involuntary cry] Mother ! 
| Mother ! 
| 32s. Warre [appearing at the door at the top of 
| the step with candle] What's the matter ? 

[Comes down x o.] 4 r 
Me. Warre [mastering himself. Rises] Nothing— 

I—haha !—I saw faces in the fire. 

B8. Warre : Come along. 3 
|. [She takes his arm and draws him towards 
| the steps, He looks back frightened towards. 
|freplace as they reach the first step. ] — - 

| QURTAIN. = 
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Bright sunshine. The table, which has been 
moved nearer the window ts laid for breakfast. 
Mrs. White busy about the table. Mr. White 
standing in the window looking off x. The 
inner door 4s open, showing the outer door. 
Mr. Ware : What a morning Herbert’s got for 

walking home ! 

Mrs. Warre [n o] What’s o'clock ? [Looks at 
clock on mantelpiece.) Quarter to nine, I 
declare. He’s off at eight. [Crosses to fire.] 

Mr. Warre : Takes him half an hour to change 
and wash. He's just by the cemetery now. 

Mrs. Warre : Hell be here in ten minutes. 

Mr. Warts [coming to the table] What’s for break- | 
fast ? 

Mrs. Warte: Sausages. [At the mantelpiece] — 

- Why, if here isn't that dirty monkey’s paw! | 
[Picks it up, looks at it with disgust, puts ù | 
back. Takes sausages in dish from before -— 
fire and places them on table.) Silly thing! 
‘he idea of us listening to such nonsense ! 

‘Mr. Warr [goes up to window again] Ay—the © 
Sergeant-Major and his yarns! I suppose at — 
old soldiers are alike— | 

Mrs. Warre : Come on, futher. Herbert hates us ; 


to wait. 
[They both sit and begin breakfast.] 


Mrs. Warre : How could wishes be granted, n0W' 
a-days? . 
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Mr. Waite: Ah? Been thinking about it all 
night, have you ? 

Mrs. WuiTE: You kept me awake, wi 
tossing and PD vu TO 

Mr. Wate : Ay, I had a bad night. A 

| Mrs. Waire: I6 was the storm, I expect. How 
it blew ! 

| Mr. Wars : I didn’t hear it. I was asleep and 

| not asleep, if you know what I mean. 

Mrs. WutreE: And all that rubbish about its making 
you unhappy if your wish was granted! How 
could two hundred pounds hurt you, eh, Father ? 

Mz. Warre: Might drop on my head in a lump. 
Don't see any other way. And I'd try to bear 
that. ‘hough, mind you, Morris said it would’ 
all happen so naturally that you might take it 
for a coincidence, if so disposed. 

| Mrs. WnrrE : Well—it hasn't happened. That's all 

) Iknow. Anditisn'tgoingto. [A letter 1s seen 
to drop in the letier-box.| And how you can sit 
there and talk about it—[Sharp postman’s 
knock : she jumps to her feet.| What's that ? 

Mr. WnurrE : Postman, o’ course. - E 

| Mrs. Warre [seeing the letter from a distance ; 1m 

an awed whisper] He's brought a letter, J ohn! 

| Mz. Warme [laughing] What did you think he'd 

1 bring ? 'Ton o' coals ? i 

| Mrs. Warre : John ! John—! Suppose—? 

| Mr. Wae : Suppose what ? 

| Mns, Warre : Suppose it was two hundred pounds! 

| Mr. Wae [suppressing his excitement | Eh == 

| Here! Don’t talk nonsense. Why don't you 
fetch it ? : 
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Mns. Warre [crosses and takes letter out of the 

' bow] It’s thick, John [feels it] and—and it’s 

_ got something crisp inside it. [Takes letter to. 

^ White, R. c. 

Mz, Waite: Who—who's it for ? 

Mrs. Ware: You. 

Mr. Warre : Hand it over, then. [Feeling and 
examining it with ill-concealed excitement] 
The idea ! What a superstitious old woman you 
are ! Where are my specs ? 

Mrs. Warts : Let me open it. 

Mr. Waite : Don’t you touch it. Where are my 

' specs ? - 


[Goes to R.] 


Mrs. Warts : Don’t let sudden wealth sour your 
temper, John. 
Mr. Wate : Will you find my specs ? — | 
Mrs. WHITE [taling them off mantelpiece] Here, — 
- Jobn, here. [As he opens the letter.| Take care! — 
- Don’t tear it | 
Mr. Warts : Tear what ? 
Mrs. Wurtz : If it was banknotes, John ? 
Mz. Warre [taking a thick, formal document out — 
of the envelope and acrisp-looking slip] Youve — 
.' gone dotty— You've made me nervous. Reads] - 
. "Sir, Enclosed please find receipt for interest OD 
the mortgage of £ 200 on your house, duy — 
received.’ [They look at each other. Mr. White — 
: gits down to finish his breakfast silently. Mrs. | 
. White goes to the window.) | 
Mrs. Warre : That comes of listening to tipsy old 
soldiers. 
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|Mn. WHITE : [pattish] What does ? 

| Mns. Wurre: You thought there was bank notes in it. 

Mz. Waite [injured] I didn’t! I said all along— 

Mss. Warre : How Herbert will laugh, when I 
tell him ! 

Ms. Waits [with gruff good-humour] You're not 
going to tell him. You're going to keep your 
mouth shut. Thats what you're going to do. 
Why, I should never hear the last of it. 

Mrs. Warre : Serve you right. I shall tell him. 
You know you like his fun. See how he joked 
you last night when you said the paw moved. 

(She is looking through the window towards n.} 

Ma. Warre : Soit did. It did move. That I'll 
swear to. Bt 

Mrs. Warr [abstractedly she is watching some- 
thing outside] You thought it did. 

| Mn. Wurrs : I say it did. There was no thinking 

about it. You saw howit upset me, didn tyou? 

[She doesn’t answer.] Didn't you ? Why don't 

you listen ? [Turns round.] What is it ? 

| Mas, Warre : Nothing. m 

| Mr. White [Turns back to his breakfast] Do you 

j u see Herbert coming ? 

| Mns. Warts : No. NA 

| Mz. Warme : He’s about due; Whatisit? — 

| Mrs. Warre : Nothing. Only a man. Looks like 

a gentleman. Leastways, he's in black and 

he's got a top-hat on. * E " 

Mz, Wars : What about him ? [He is not interesi- 

ed; goes on eating.] [eee 
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Mns, Waite: He stood at the garden-gate as if he 
wanted to come in. But he couldn't seem to 
` make up his mind. 
Mz. Warrg: Oh, goon! You're full o' fancies, - 
Mrs. WHrrE : He's going—no ; he's coming back, 
Mz. Watts : Don't let him see you peeping. 
Mns. W grrg[with increasing excitement] He's look- 
ing at the house. Hes got his hand on the 
latch. No. He turns away again. [Eagerly] 
- John He looks like a sort of a lawyer. 


' Mr. Waume : What of it ? pn 
Mas. Warre : Oh, you'll only laugh again. But 
suppose—suppose he's coming about the two 
hundred— . | 
Mr. Waite: You're not to mention it again — 
~.: You're a foolish old woman-Come and eat your © 
breakfast. [Eagerly] Where is he now ? i 
Mrs. Waite: Gone down the road. He hes |. 
turned back. He seems to've made up his | 
mind. Here he comes !—Oh John, and me all — 
untidy ! [Crosses to fire r.] 
[Knock] M 
Mr Wnurrs[to Mrs White, who ts hastily, smoothing — 
+ „her hair etc.] What's it matter ? He's madoa | 
mistake. Come to the wrong house. [Crosses 


to fireplace.] : 
[Mrs. White opens the door Mr. Sampson : 
dressed from head to foot in solemn black, with — 
top-hat, stands in the doorway.] : d 
Sameson [outside] Is this Mr. White's ? ] 
Mrs. Wate : Come.in, sir. Please stép in. [She 
shows him into the room; goes s he 4s awkward 
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and nervous. You must overlook our being so 
untidy and ne ses n anvhow ; and John in 

is garden-coat. [To Mr. White re Hi 
Ob john i reproachfully.| 


Saurson [to Mr White] Morning. My name is 
Sampson. 


Mrs. Warre [Offering a chair] Won’t you please 
be seated ? 
[Sampson stands quite still up c] . 
Saurson: Ah—thank you—no, I think not—I 
think not. [Pause.] v 
Mr. Warme (awkwardly, trying to help him] 
Fine weather for the time o’ year. . 
Saueson : Ah-ves-yes-[ Pause ; he makes a rene- 
wed effort.| My name is Sampson-T' ve come 
Mrs. Waite: Perhaps you was wishful to see 
Herbert ; he'll be home in a minute. [Pointing] 
Here's his breakfast waiting— 
Saurson [interrupting her hastily] No, no! 
[Pause]. I’ve come from the electrical works. 
Mrs. Warre : Why, you might have come with 
him. [Mr. White sees something is wrong, 
tenderly puts his hand on her arms.] 
Sampson: No—no—l’ve come—alone. ——. 
Mr. Warts [with a little anviety] Is anything the 
matter? 
Sampson : I was asked to call— 
Mns, Warre [abruptly] Herbert! Has anything 
' happened? Ishe hurt? Is he hurt? - 
Mr. Warre [soothing heri There, there, mother. 
Don’t you jump to conclusions. Let the gentle- 
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man speak. You've not brought bad news 
I'm sure, sir. : 

Sampson : T^m—sorry— 

Mrs. Warre : Is he hurt [Sampson bows] 

Mrs. Waite : Badly ? 

Sampson : Very badly [Turns away] 

Mrs. Waru [with a cry] John—! [She 
instinctively moves towards Mr. White] 

Mr. Warre : Is he in pain ? 

Sampson: He is not in pain. 

Mrs. Waite: Oh, thank God! Thank God for 
that! Thank—|She looks «n a startled fashion 
at Mr. White—realizes what . Sampson 
means, catches his arm and tries to turn 
him towards her] Do you mean? 
[Sampson avoids her look ; she gropes for her 

husband : he takes her two hands in his, and 

gently lets her sink into the armchair above the 
fireplace, then he stands on her right, between 
her and Sampson.) 

Mr. Warts [hoarsely] Go on, sir. 

Sampson : He was telling his mates a story. Some 
thing that had happened here last night. He 
was laughing, and wasn’t noticing and—and- 
[hushed] the machinery caught him— 

-.. [A little ery from Mrs. White, her face 

shows her horror and agony. 

Mz. Warr [vague, holding Mrs: Whites hand] 
The machinery caught him—yes—and him the 
only child it’s hard, sir—very hard. 

Sampson [subdued] ‘The Company wished me to 
convey their sincere sympathy with you in 
your great loss— 
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Mz. Warts [Staring blankly] Our—great—loss-! 

Sampson : I was to say further [ as if apologizing] 
Iam only their servant—I am only obeying 
orders— 

Mn. Warre : Our—great—loss— 

Sampson : [laying an envelope on the table and 
edging towards the door] I was to say, the 
Company disclaim all responsibility, but, in 
consideration of your son’s services, they wish 
to present you with a certain sum as compen- 
sation. [Gets to door.) 

Mr. Warre : Our—great—loss—[Suddenly, with 
horror.] How—how much ? 

| Sampson [in the doorway] Two hundred pounds. 


{Eait.] 
į (Mrs. White gives a cry. The old man takes 
tno heed of her, smiles faintly, puts out his hands 
like a sightless man, and drops, a senseless heap, 
| to the floor. Mrs. White stares at him blankly 
| and, her hands go out helplessly towards him.] 
OURTAIN ` 


i III 

Night. On the table a candle is flickering at its 
last gasp. The room looks neglected. Mr. 
White is dosing fitfully inthe armchair. Mrs. 
White is in the window peering through the 
blind towards x. 
! [Mr. White starts, wakes, looks around him.] 
| Mz. Warts [fretfulty] Jenny-Jenny. 
| Mas. Warrz [in the window] Yes. 
| Ma. Ware : Where are you ? 
| Mas. Wurre : At the window. 
Mr. Warre : What are you doing ? 
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Mrs. Warre : Looking up the road. 

Mr. Wnrrz [falling back; What’s the use, J enny ! 
What's the use ? 

Mrs. Warre : That’s where the cemetery is; that’s 
where we've laid him. i 

Mr, Wurm: Ay-ay-a week to-day-what o'clock is it? 

Mrs. Warts : I don’t know. 

Mz. Waits : We don’t take much account of time 
now. Jenny, do we ? 

Mrs. Warre : Why should we? He don’t come. 
home. He’ll never come home again. There's. 
nothing to think about. 

Mr. Waite: Or to talk about. [Pause] Come 
away from the window ; you'll get cold. 

Mns. Wurt : It’s colder where he is. 

. Mm. Wurtz: Ay—gone for ever. 

Mrs. Warre: And taken all our hopes with him. 

Mr. Warte : And all our wishes. 

Mas. Waits : Ay, andall our- With a sudden cry.]. 
John! [She comes quickly to him; he rises] 

Mz. Ware : Jenny | for God’s sake ! What’s the: 
matter ? 

Mrs, Waite: [with a dreadful eagerness] The 
paw | The monkey’s paw 

Mr. Warts [bewildered] Where ? Where is it? 
What's wrong with it? 

Mrs. Waite : I want it! You haven’t done away i 
with it ? i 

Mz. Wnrr& : I haven't seen it since—why ? 

Mrs. Wurre : I want it! Find it! Find it ! E 

Mz. Warre [groping on the mantelpiece] Here! 
Here it is ! What do you want of ih ? (He leaves: 
at there] . D Res 
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Mrs. Ware: Why didn’t I think of it? Why 
didn’t you think of it ? 

Mr. Warme: Think of what ? 

Mrs. Wurtz: The other two wishes ! 

Mr. Waite: [with horror] What ? 

Mrs. Warre : We've only had one. 

Mr. Warm : [tragically] Wasn't that enough ? 

Mns. Wurms: No! Well have one more. [Mr. 
White crosses to r.c, Mrs. White takes the 
paw and follows him.] Take it. Take it. 
quickly. And wish— 

Mz. Wam [avoiding the paw] Wish what ? 

Mrs. WurrE : Oh, John! John! Wish our boy 
alive again ! 

Mr. Wate: Good God! Are you mad? — 

Mns. Wawe : Take it. Take it and wish. [With a. 
paroxysm of grief]. Oh, my boy ! My boy ! 

Mn. Wurte: Get to bed. Get to sleep. You 
don’t know what yowre saying. 

Mns. Warre : We had the first wish granted why 
not the second ? 

Mr. Warre [hushed] He's been dead ten days. 
and—Jenny ! Jenny | I only knew him by 
his clothing—if you wasn’t allowed to see 
him—how could you bear to see him now ? 

Mrs. Wurre : I don't care. Bring him back. 

Mr. Warme [shrinking from the paw] I daren'ü 
touch it ! IUe MM ; 

Mrs. Warre : [thrusting tt im his hand) Here !. 
Ee gente ie 

Mr. Ware [trembung] venny * 

Mrs. et [fiercely] . Wish. [She goes ow 
frantically whispering ‘Wish’. | 
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Mr. Wurtz ‘shuddering, but overcome by hey 
insistence] I-I-wish-my-son-alive again. 
[He drops i£ with a cry. The candle goes 

out. Utter darkness.. He sinks into a chair. 

Mrs. White hurries to the window and draws the 

blind back. She stands in the moonlight. Pause.] 

Mrs. Warre [dearily] Nothing. 

Mz. Waite: Thank God ! Thank God ! 

Mrs. Waite: Nothing atall. Along the whole 
length of the road not a living thing, [Closes 
blind.) And nothing, nothing, nothing left in 
our lives, John. 

Mz. Warre : Except each other, Jenny and me- 
mories. 

"Mns. Warre [coming back slowly to the fireplace] 
We're too old. We were only alive in him. 
We can’t begin again. We can’t feel anything 
now, John, but empitness and darkness. [She 
sinks into armchaár.] 

Mz. Wuire : ?T'isn?t for long, Jenny. There's that 
to look forward to. 

Mns. WnrrE: Every minute’s long, now. 

Mr. Warre : [rising] 1 can’t bear the darkness ! 

Mrs. Warre: It’s dreary-dreary. 

Mz. Wamu [crosses to dresser] Where's the 
candle? [Finds it amd brings it to table.] 
And the matches? Where are the matches ? 
We mustn’t sit in the dark. ’Tisn’t wholesome. 
[Lights match ; the other candlestick is close 
to him.) There, [Turning with the lighted 
match towards Mrs, White, who is rocking 

and moaning.) Don’t take on 80, mother. 

Mns, Warme : I'm a mother no longer. 
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Mr. Warts [lights candle] There now ; there now. 

Go on up to bed. Go on, now—I'm a-coming.. 

Mns. Waite: Whether I’m here or in bed, or 

wherever L aw. [m with my boy. I'm with— 
[A low single knock at the street door.] 

Mas. Waite [starting] What's that ! 

Mz. Watts [mastering his horror] A rat. The: 
house is full of em. [A louder single knock ;- 
she starts up. He catches her by the arm.] 
Stop ! What are you going to do ? 

Mrs. Warre [wildly] 1t’s my boy ! It's Herbert ! I 
forgot it was a mile away! What are you 
holding me for ? I must open the door ! 

[The knocking continues in single knocks at 
irregular intervals, constantly growing: 
louder and more insistent.] 

Mn. Warre [still holding her] For God's sake ! 

Mrs. Warre [struggling] Let me go! 

Mr. Ware : Don’t open the door ! 

[He drags her towards x. F.] 

Mrs. Warre : Let me go ! ; 

| Mr. Ware : Think what you might see ! 

| Mrs. Warme : [struggling fiercely] Do you think: 
I fear the child I bore! Let me go! [She 
wrenches herself loose and rushes to the door 
which she tears open.| I'm coming, Herbert ! 
I’m coming ! 

Mr. Ware [cowering in the extreme corner n.x.] 
Don’t’ee do it. Don’t’ee do it ! 

 UMrs. White is at work on the outer door, 
where the knocking still continues. She slips the- 
chain, slips the lower bolt, unlocks the door.] 


Mr. Warre [suddenly] The Paw | Where's the- 


monkey’s paw ? 
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= [He gets on his knees and feels along the floop 

EE or $t.] P ded" : 1 f 

es Warre [tugging at the top bolt] John! The 
‘top bolt’s stack. I can’t move it. Come ang 
help. ; Quick ! : 

Mr. Warri [wildly groping] The paw! There's a 
wish left. 

[The knocking is now loud, and in groups of 
-increasing length between the speeches. | 

Mns. Warre : D'ye hear him ? John ! Your child's 

$ knocking ! 

-Mns. Warre [tugging desperately at the bolt] 
Help! Help! Will you keep your child from 
his home ? 

‘Mn. Warre : Where did it fall? I can't find it 

‘I can’t find— 

[The knocking ts now tempestucus, and there 
are blows upon the door as of a body beating 
-against it.] l 

Mrs. Waite : Herbert ! Herbert ! My boy ! Wait! 
Your mother’s opening to you! Ah ! It’s 

moving ! It's moving ! 

"Mn. Warre : God forbid.! [Finds the paw.) Ah! 

‘Mus. Wate [ slipping the bolt] He bert. ! 

Mz. Warts [has raised himself to his knees; he 
` holds the paw high] I wish him dead. [The 
knockning stops abruptly] wish him dead and 

at peace! ^ ^ - à j 
‘Mrs. Warre.: [flinging the door open simulta . 

neously]. Herb— 

[A flood of moonlight. Emptiness. The old | 

-man sways in prayer on his knees. The old — 
‘woman lies: half swooning, wailing against ` 
„the door post. ^ cumram i 
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; EXPLANATIONS 
Fulham—A suberb of London along:the Thames. 
Chitral—A rugged black country in N, W. Frontier 
in W. Pakistan, eM , 
Lemme—Let me (colloquial). 
Marm—Madam (colloquial). 
Mummy—Embalmed dead body. 


COMPREHENSION 
L How can you tell the class of sociely Mr, Herber 


belongs to ? 
What was the spell about the Monkey's Pato ? 


How was the first wish fulfilled ? 
What came of their other wishes ? 


5 APPRECIATION 

William W. Jacobs wrote vividly about the Thames- 
side wharves and the people about them. His sketches 
have a life of their own and are valuable as examples of 
the type peculiar to the region. His short stories, Many 
Cargo:s, Light Freights and Deep: Waters mostly have a 
background of shipping, and most of his characters are | 
longshoremen. But his most celebrated story is, however, 
the Monkey’s Paw, a classic of horror that has been . 
converted into a successful one-act play by Louis N. Parker. 
Note with what consummate art the mystery and horror 
have been worked up ending in a tragedy. ; 

ASSIGNMENT | ` nt 

Try to dramatise the story of ‘Thé Selfish Giant’ 
previously read. Proceed along the line shown in the 
following instructions. - : 

SUGGESTION FOR FURTHER READING. 


i Tha Series of Modern Plays published by Samuel 
French. 4 i 


Prr) 
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HOW TO DRAMATISE 


Revise what you read with regard t 
short story. Much of it can be applied with 
the writing of a short play. 


The first thing to bear in mind is that a story is inten- 
ded to be read but a short play is intended to be acted. In 
the play something must be happening all the time: Thus 
the essence of a play is Action. Secondly the characters 
should be developed through dialogue. In a story the 
event can be narrated and the characters described. But 
in the play the story should unfold itself through a series 
of actions and charaeters reveal themselves through dialogue, 


Remember, dialogue should be natural, not bookish, crisp, : 


neat and flowing. 


Lastly, like the story the play has the beginning or 


exposition, the middle or development and then the end or 
the climax, 


Before attempting to write an original one, you can 


start by dramatising a story,as for example. The Selfish 
Gaint. 


First begin with a list of Dramatis Personae or 
Persons of the Play and next :— 
Scene I 
A Garden by the Roadside 
THE First Cui.bp—What a lovely garden ! 
THE SEcoND Cuitp—Indeed ! The flowers look like stars, 
THE THIRD CurLp—Listen how sweetly the birds sing. 
Tue First CHILD—Look ! The apples are ripe, Let us 
pluck some. a 1 
—— (nter Giant) 


Grant—(Zn a gru ff voice) What are you doing here? 
Proceed thus— WENNS a 
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